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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1870. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 











NOTICE. 


HE ATHEN ZUM. —The FULL PRICE will be 
Ts given at the Office for Copies of The ATHEN ZUM for Sept. 17. 





Ay OTICE. —The ARCHIEPISCOPAL LIBRARY 
at LAMBETH PALACE is CLOSED until the Repairs are com- 
leted, of which Early Notice will be. givea.—Letters addressed to 
% Ww. eee, M.A., Librarian, will receive attention. 
Oct. 15, 18 


gyerst 





SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET. 
Dr. PERCY, F.R.S. will commence a Course of FIFTY LECTURES 
on METALLURGY, on MONDAY NEXT, the 17th inet, at Half- 
it o'clock: to be continued re each —oy jing pees wee 
, Tew . e same hor » al. 
rsday, and Monday, at (ho ENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —Prof. Bucu- 
HIEIM’S Course ef Lectures on GERMAN LITERATURE 

and HISTORY, on MONDAY and THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 
6 exu., will begin en MONDAY, October 17th. The Lectures are de- 
fivered in Germayx. The Course will include the reading and inter- 
pretation of the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ in Simrock’s Modern High German 
version. Fee for the Coarse, LY Ll. lls. 6d. For parsionlnrs apply to 


. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


OVERNESS.— A Lady, who can have the highest 
and best references, is desirous to obtain a Situation in a good 
Family as pba ESS, her present Engagement having terminated ; 
r she would not object to Travel with a Lady, being experienced in 
that way, both at Home and Abroad, and speaking French and Ger- 
man fluently. She isa Protestant, and of a suitab! 
creo) charge of young people, ‘and has been well-accustomed to 
anage a household. In addition to French 
vertiser is competent to teach Music, and boy the + wy “ a 
— Education, and would not object to go Abroad. high Sa: — 
.. being perfectly competent to take a responsible gees 











for which she has as to ability and 
trustworthiness. Address, in the first instance, to H. P., 6, John- 
street, Portobello, Edinburgh. 
Be Would not object to be C toa 4 
ime 8 was a desirable one ; o hes nal much pri Ba 
ness. 








CHOLASTIC TRANSFER.—The Feepriater of 

a large and old-established BOARDING and DA HOOL, 

in one _ the Midland Counties, is desirous a DISPOSING OF THE 

SAME at Christmas. A Nonconformist p . No Agents need 

apply. Fall particulars willfbe given. anderen, in the first instance, 
Roger Ascuam, Union Society, Cambridge. 





MONtE THLY POPULAR CONCERTS, Brixton. 

OND SEASO rector—Mr. RIDL EY PRE ICE. 
FIRST C ONCERT next TUESDAY EVENING, October rt bay 
Weist Hill Folkes, Webb, Pettit, Ridley Prentice ; Madame Do 
land, Mr. Winn. Subscription, 15s., 10s. 6d. Single Tickets, 3s. 6d., 
28.,"18., at 9, Angell Park-gardens, and Music insope. 


EWSPAPER ACCOUNTANTS. — Baynes & 
Panasn, i. CLEMENT’S-LANE, London, E.C., open New Sets 

of Books specially planned for Daily and Weekly News; pers, on a 
new and simple form (combining great facility of reference with 
diminished risk of error), showing results in the most satisfactory 
ore and in the working of which much time and expense are 
INTER in the MEDITERRANEAN.—A 
Clergyman, at GIBRALTAR, is willing to take a 


Married 
PUPIL into his House for the Winter.—Address A.B., care of A.C.L., 
Tewkesbury. 


RTIST’S STUDIO.—STUDIO WANTED to 
rent for a few months. Neighbourhood of Brompton or Ken- 
sington preferred.—Address D, 50, Onslow-square, 8. W. 














HE PRESS.—The Advertiser, formerly engaged 
on a high-class Weekly London Newspaper, offers his SERVICES 
4 Leader and Essay Writer, Reviewer, or London Correspondent, 





LONDON. 
W CLASSES. 


The Course of waeaeen = these Classes is specially ofegin’t for 
Students preparing for the LL.B. Degree in the University of London, 
and for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— eee SHELDON AMOS, M.A., Public 
Introductory Lecture, THURSDAY, October 20th, at 7°30 P.M. Sub- 
a * The cheat oe of Studying the Science "ot Jurisprudence 


UNIVE RSITY | SOLLEG GE, 


dition of that Science.* 

ROMAN LAW —Professor W. A. HUNTER. M.A , Public Intro- 
ductory Lecture, MONDAY, October 24th, at 7 "30 P.M. Subject : 
* Legal Method, as pursued by Gaius and Justinian.’ 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW and HISTORY. — Professor J. W. 
WILLIS BUND, M.A., LL. B., Public cag Lecture, TUES- 

DAY, Qeteber 18th, at 7 “80 P.M. Subject: ‘The Development of 
Parliamentary Government in England.’ 

LAWS of INDIA.—Reader, JOHN D. BELL, _~ a Intro- 
ductety Lecture, THURSDAY, October 20th, at 6°30 

PR my ses, containing full information poset the Courses of 

nstruction iu we. Classes, may be obtained at the Uffice of the Col- 

ec, Gower-stre 
ie JOHN ROBSON, 


_ October, 1870. Secretary to ‘the ‘Souneil. 


7X HIBITION of WORKS of ART, gratuitously 
4 presented for the RELIEF of DESTITUTE WIDOWS and 
ORPHANS of GERMA gre killed in the War, NOW OPEN, at 
the GALLERY of the NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 39, ‘Old 
Bond-street, wader the immediate Patronage of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal (Crown Princess of Prussia), and the Ambassadors 
@f the North German Confederation and Bavaria. The Exhibition 
includes four Works by H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Prussia, and 
four Works by Princess Louise. Admission ls. 
Ww. KUMPEL }Ee 
T. J. GULLICK, $ Secs. 





erms. ” address H. A. H., Lawless’s Library, Philpot- 
tone, E.C. 


HE PRESS.—A REPORTER of Ability and 

Experience seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Competent, if desired, 

t ome & in any Department.—Address H., The Mansion, Great Clac- 
on, 


REGS. —A YOUNG GENTLEMAN will be 
nm shortly for an ENGAGEMENT, upon agood London Daily 
or Weekl ly, or anestablished Provincial Journal within Fifty Miles of 
Town. A thorough Accountant and good Canvasser, and well ac- 
quainted with the oe routine of a Office 
references, and Salar. uired for first year ‘100l.—Address A.E. F., 
81, Chapel-street, Pentonvi le, N. 


ESIDENT LEADER WRITER.—A Literary 
Man, Experienced in Newspaper Work, having some time free, 
would become RESIDEN T = - a oy locality. Liberal Politics. 
a = .—Address B. essrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 
stree 


A JUNIOR REPORTER is required on a First- 
class Weekly Newspaper. Applicant must ibe able to report 
ordinary Meetings and write P: 

















O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, &c.—CHAM.- 
BERS, consisting = complete Suites, on First, Second, and Third 
Floors, TO BE LET at 534, PALL MALL.—For particulars, and 
Cards to View, apply to iene, Bantinos, 27, St. James’s-street. 


MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS.—A Copy 
of the MONTHLY SULLES of American and Fore’ 
w & Co., will be forwarded to any 
address on receipt of a postage-stamp. Orders for American Works on 
in stock supplied in six ogg ey 
ondon: Sampson Low. s & Marston, English, Foreign, American 
and — Booksellers a Publishers, Crown- buildings, 188, Fleet- 





Books, imported by Sampson Lo 





THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 
MAPS of the SEAT of he ee ba ng oe Maps are well known 
to be the most grey; supplied or H. yt 91, London-wall, 
Official 4 mt for the C e, the best paper ‘for News from the 
Continent, and all other Continental Newspapers. 


LD NEWSPAPERS, Letters, Mosusesipt, 
Account-Books, Catalogues, Parliamentary Papers, Reports ; 
fact, every description of Waste «Wid purchased by HORACE POO iE 

56. Chandos-street, CSaring-seoes, V.C. Cash nave at time of Purchase. 
AIG oods cleared at expense of the P’ , and all C 
+ ~ attended to. Offices y Any 











and appearance are essentials.— Address Epitor, Mr. Street’s Adver- 
tising Agency, London. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been Sus-EpiToR and 

LEADER WRITER of some gr ting Te Rely Papers, desires an 

ENGAGEMENT; or as + avo ETA A., 87, York-street, 
Cheetham-hill-road, Manchester 


A& GERMAN, who speaks and writes fluently Eng- 
French, ‘and Italian, seeks Panipat TRANS- 








» 40, Mortimer-road, 





| F anacnaet EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Courses of LECTU mest Labr ES, by Professors of University 
College, on English Literature, French +¢ and I 
peat mentel Physics, Chemistry, and _— will begin on and after 
MON DAY, October 31. The Course of English Language will be con- 
tinued at University College, on Tuesday Evenings. 

Prospectuses, Class Tickets, and cg Tickets for the first Lecture of 
each Course to be had of the Hon. S MYLES 

Esq., 


E 
7, Oxford-square, Hyde Park, Ww. 


NV ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL 
fer YOUNG LADIES RE-OPENED OCTOBER 3rd, at 
14, Radnor-place, Hyde Park, W. 


HE MISSES A. & R. LEECH’sS SCHOOL 
(late Belgrave Cottage), for LITTLE BOYS RE-OPENED OC- 
TOBER ist, at 65 and 66, Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


DUCATION.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The 

late Principal (Married) of a Public School, in connexion with 

the London University, receives PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 

lence, and Prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and various 

Military and Civil Service Examinations.—For terms, references, &c., 
addresa C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, W. 


T IGH-CLASS EDUCATION. —A First-class 
CAMBRIDGE MAN and yer fee gpg iy TUTOR, who receives 
three Pupils into his House, will VACANCY Next Month. 
iuee 28. a Month, or 2501. a Year. ow I A., 28, Petty Cury, Cam- 
ri 




















i ISS LOUISA DEEWEYS COURSES of 
HISTORY (Ancient Greece), a h Language and Literature 

) History of the Language), Critica. 4 ead, of English Literature 
@penser's ‘ " Faerie Queene,’ Book I.), and ish Readivg and Com- 
Sovie eave re-commenced.—143, King Hesny’ 's-roap, U pper Avenue- 


Me FAITHFULL’S LECTURES : on Oct. 17, 
at Banspaned, 20th, City of London College; 24th, South- 
= 26th, Maids —Nov. 3rd, Croydon ; 8th, ichmond ; ; 10th, 

a” lith, St. Just; lith, Penzance: 15th, Redru 
Devouport ; 2rd, Plymouth: Dee. ‘sth, York ; 7th and 9th, Newcastle: 
on-Tyne ; 12th, Aberdeen ; 18th, Glasgow ; Mth, Falkirk’; 15th, Stir- 
ith, Greenock ; 2ist, Alexandria; 22nd, Dumfries—Jan. 10, 1871, 

Huii ; Z 16th, Todmorden—Feb. 2nd, Chelmsford ; 15th ds. 
Apply to Seceerary, Victoria Press, Pri t, i 4q 


8q 


H. HORNE (Author of ‘ Orion,’ ‘The Death of 
‘e Marlowe,’ &c.), is prepared to receive Applications from Secre- 
taries of literary and other Institutions, to deliver LECTURES on 
Sepelie Subjecta—Ap ly (by letter only), care of S. R. TownsHenp 
Maven, Esq., 25, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 














HBBALDeyY, LECTURE on, for SALE, illus- 
geod Profit ae ight RR A bred stay “Bae Dei for 30 A 
& Macwenziz, Edinburgh. 





lish 
LATOR, pt, CORRESPON DENT. — Address 





RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVER- 
SITIES.—An pversence’ TUTOR receives a few Resident and 
Non-resident PUPILS, to be prepared for the above.—Address J., 
No. 22, Lanark Villas, Maida-vale, W. 


GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with Military 

brie story, Literature, and Science, _ for many years connected 

with the Press, also the Author of several Works, is anxious to obtain 

an UNGAGEBIENT. as Reader of Military Works to a London Pub- 

Se Satisfactory proofs of competence ean be given. —— 
). E. F., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AN ARTIST, having a first-rate teaching eonneian 
in the Channel Islands, and removing to London, is prepared 
reer arrangements with some one competent to TAKE h TACk 

A Handsome Studio, with Residence attached, may be had if con- 
sidered a —For further a apply, by letter, to Mr. 
J. Tuomas, Old Water Colour Gallery. 


RINTSELLER’S ASSISTANT.—WANTED a 

FITTER-UP, must thoroughly understand Mount Cutting, and 

Mounting Water- edlour Drawings.—Apply, by letter, to A. Z., Post- 
office, Haymarket, St. James's. 


O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS.—Joun Stenson 

has REDUCED the PRICE of his Octavo Portraits from 6d. to 

3d. each, and all other sacar’ pet in like proportion. Please 

gs from are 8 een , or from my own Lists, viz., Parts 60, 61, 

2, and Part of A Iphabetical Catalogue.—JouN STENSON, Book 

and Printseller, 15, King’s-place, Chel: London, S.W. ks and 
Prints, in large or small collections, boug! 


URNER’S SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. 

A few Copies of this magnificent Work, by J. M. W. TURNER, 
R.A., illustrated with 84 Steel Plates, ublished originally at Ten 
Guineas, m: a be had at the reduced price of 258., of ALLMAN, 
463, New Oxford-street, London. 


HE FIRM of GODFREY & COOKE, Chemists, 
established a.p. 1680, has to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and 
others, who have honoured them with their patronage, that, to meet 
ever: able requirement, they have engaged the Services of DR. 
PH Professor of Analytical Chemistry, and Fellow of the 
Chemical Nocteties of London and Paris, as Superintendent of their 
Laboratory. They can therefore confidently insure the utmost exact- 
ness in al Ansiyess and Chemical Investigations which may be en- 
trusted to them. 
30, CONDUIT-STREET, Bond-street, and 
26, ST. GEORGE’S-PLACE, Hyde Park-corner, London. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Hotes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


EGREES.—WN.A. Ph.D. &c., in absentid or ore 
— Fag Peg Fe iid del desirous of proceeding to 
n Arts, Law. Theology, Medicine, &c., receive official IN- 
= Perios aud ADVICE by writing to LL. D., 145, Packington- 
stree' 
N.B.—Only the application of Qualified Candidates will be replied to. 
































R. HUNT’S INSTITUTION for the CURE of 
STAMMERING, Knowles cone TUNBRIDGE. Contacted 
by his Brother-in-law, t the Rev. H. F. RIVERS, M.A. F.R 
Rivers attends at 4, St. Martin’ 8 UA ca W. ns ,on the Spitst and 
Third THU RSDAY of every Month, from 11 to 3 rp. 


Now ready, HUNT ON STAMMERING, 7th Edition, price 5s. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 


TNHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER—Price 1s.— 
- contains Specimens of Type, Marks for Correcting Proofs, and 
much invaluable Information for those “* About to Publish.” 
London: Provosr & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, W.C. 
Will be sent post free on application, 
WO CATALOGUES of CHEAP SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, including Voyages, Travels, the Drama, St .n- 
dard Novels, Facetiw, &c. on Sale by 
Freperick Mayuew, 19, Goswell- -terrace, Goswell-road, E.C. 


Books A BARGAIN. 


Edinburgh Review, from the commencement, 1802 
to 1870, with all the Index Volumes, 135 vols. half calf gilt, 111. 
Annual Register (Dodsley’s), from the commence- 
ment, 1758 to 1855, with General Index, 99 vols. half calf gilt, 122. 
Rees’s Cyclopndio ; ; or, Universal Dictionary of Arts, 

Plates. 45 vols. 4to. half calf, marbled 
edges, 5I. 

Encyclopsedia Britannica, with Supplement by Napier, 
Plates, 6th Edition, 26 vols. Ato. half russia gilt, 51. 

Shakspeare, from the Text of Johnson and Steevens, 
Plates by Heath, with a sary preg set of the Plates from Boydell’s 
Edition inserted, 6 vols. royal 4to. russia, marbled edges, 51. 58. 

Stephanus, Thesaurus Grece Lingue, curante Barker, 
8 vols. folio, calf gilt, 31. 3s. (Valpy’s Edition.) 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern, illustrated 
with Maps and Plates, with Indexes, 65 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 31. 38. 

Quarterly Review, from commencement, 1809 to 1854, 
with all the Index Volumes, 95 vols. half calf neat, 3l. 108. 

Hogarth’ s Original and Genuine Works, 107 Plates, 
ne al impressions, folio, half moroceo, 61. 68. (Boydell’s Edi- 

on. 

Art (L’) de Vérifier les Dates des Faits Historiques, 
depuis la Naissance de J ésus-Christ ‘eat 1838, avec Table, 36 vols. 
8vo. half calf, marbled edges, 41. 42. 

Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and em with the Atlases, 13 vols. dto. ~~ hilt, 
31. 38. complete se 

Holy Bible, with ‘Notes, Explanatory and Critical, 
by D'Oyly and Mant, siete ty Moses, large paper, 3 vols. royal sto. 
blue morocco, gilt edges 

Fleury, Histoire so avec Table des 
Matiéres, par Rondet, best edition, 37 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 4l. 48. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, 
both Series, the Plates beautifully Coloured, 10 vols. royal 4to. half 
calf gilt, 3l. 108. 

Monthly Review, from commencement, 1749, to its 
termination, 1844, with Indexes by Ayscough, 251 vols. 8vo. half 


calf neat, 8l. 83. 
NOW ON SALE 


BY Cc. F. HUSK, 
24, Haymarket, 8.W., London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
already by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, is still 
further augmented and enriched from day to day by the addition of 
Fresh Copies of the Books most in demand, and by ample supplies of 
all the best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses revised, for the New Season, are now ready, and will be 
Sorwarded postage free on application. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at 
the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses revised, for the New Season, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secre- 
taries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, 
and others are respectfully invited to apply for the New Number of 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Books on Sale. 


This CATALOGUE contains mors than One Thousand Popular Books 
ofthe Past and Present Seasons » and Second-hand, at the lowest 
Current Prices ; with a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross-street, Manchester; and (by order) from all Booksellers and 
Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW_OXFORD-STREET : 
CITY OFFICE—# KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on applica ation.— Boorn’s, Cuvurton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Ot.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 








Sales hy Auction 
Great Remainder Sale of Superior Books. 


N R. BERNARD QUARITCH will SELL by 
I AUCTION, on — 3rd and 4th of NOVEMBER, at his Sale 
Room, 16, CASTLE-STREET, Leicester-square, an extensive Collec- 
tion of VAL UABLE STANDARD BOOKS, magnificent BOOKS of 
PRINTS, fine Works on NATURAL HISTORY, VOYAGES, TRA- 
VELS, ARCHITECTURE, &c. &c., including— 

In F' LIO: Two Sets of Piranesi’s sumptuous Works on Roman 
Antiquities and Art, one in 26 vols. boards, the other 23 vols. crim- 
son Turkey morocco —Pistolesi, 11 Vaticano, 8 vols. half mor.—Kings- 
borough’s Mexico, 9 vols. royal folio, and also the unique Large Paper 
Copy, 9 vols. atlas folio, half mor.—Blume’s Flora of -/ava, 4 vols. 308 
coloured Plates—Gruner’s Specimens of Ornamental Art, atlas folio, 
80 magnificent Plates in gold and colours, with 4to. text, sells 127. 12a. 
—Gruner’s Fresco Decorations of Churehes and Palaces in Italy, 55 
autiful Plates, sells 7l. 7s.—Humphreys’s History of Printing, 105 
Fac-similes of early printed Letter-pressand Woodcuts, sells 32. 3s. (50 
copies)—Uttley’s Italian School of Design, 84 Plates, sells 121. 12%.— 
Ottley’s Florentine School, 54 beautiful Plates, sells 62. 6s.— Owen 
Jones, Grammar of Ornament, 112 Plates, in colours, sells 51. 58. (50 

s)—Owen Jones, Chinese Ornament, 100 coloured Plates, sells 
5 copies)—First Folio Shakespeare, 1623, Staunton’s fac~ simile, 
sells 81. 88. (5c opies)—Westwood's Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish eet a large volume, 54 most elaborate Plates 
in gold and colours, sells 2 

In QUARTO: Philosephical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, 2 perfect sets—Murray’s Distribution of Mammals, sells 3U. 38. 
(25 copies)— Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume, 
73 splendid Plates, in gold and colours, half mor. sells 81. 8s.—Wight’s 
Indian Botany, 6 vols. 2101 Plates, sells in Madras 271. 103.—Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library, 4to. sells 11. 118. 6d. (7 copies). 

In OCTAVO : Colonel Leake’s Archeological Works on Greece, 8 vols. 
sells 5/. lls. 6d.—Oriental Translation Fund Publications—Dr. R. 
Owen's Odontography, 2 vols. 168 Plates of Teeth, sells 5l. 5s. (13 copies) 
—Pritchard’s Natural History of Man, 4th Edition, 2 vols. large 8vo. 
62 coloured P a. sells 38s. (25 copies)— Madden’ 's Jewish Coinage. 254 
Cuts, sells 258. (35 copies)—and many other equally Valuable and Rare 
Books, seldom before offered for Sale. 

Any Bookseller will execute Commissions for this Sale. Intending 
Purchasers should, however, state distinctly either their own limits 
for the lots commissioned, or give full power to their London correspon- 
dent. The sale is bond fide, and the Books will sell for what they 
may fetch. All Commissions = agg Pag forwarded immediately, so as 
not to arrive too late for the Sale. r. Quaritcu confidently asserts, 
that on all the purchases effected at Wie Sale at least a clear 20°/, wili 
be saved by the Buyer. 

A Catalogue may be had at 15, Prccapitty, London. 


\ ESSRKS. HODGSON beg to announce that 
& the Season for SALES by AUCTION of Libraries, Stocks 
of Books, and Literary Property of every description has COM- 
MENCED, and, in thanking their Friends and the Public for past 
support, venture to assure them that the same punctuality and atten- 
tion which have hitherto characterized their business will still con- 
tinue to be exercised. Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes. 
115, Chancery-lane, W.C., October, 1870. 

















ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


Late Hookham’s Library.—107th Year. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE, 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 

All the NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian and 
German) are placed freely in circulation in large numbers 
immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in 

ess for Subscribers of all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three and Four Guineas per annum 
are supplied on a specially liberal scale in the Country, and in 
London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange 
of Books within Six Miles from the Library. 


CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year or Three Guineas the 
Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly 
favourable terms, which, from the INCREASED NUMBER of 
VOLU MES allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clubs 
in London as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours 
uniting in the same Subscription. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to 
a discount of 10 per cent., and are furnished with 80 Volumes 
at a time of the Newest Works for 25 Guineas the Year. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are especially invited, in their own 
interest, to apply for the peculiarly favourable TRADE 
TERMS and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 


New Subscriptions are entered Daily. 


BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 


Later Additions and further Reductions are to be found in 
the last Edition of the MONTHLY SALE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining more than Twelve Hundred different Works. 


The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and ‘as no profit is 
sought on the binding) they are also the most moderate in price. 


- All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free 

'y 

THOMAS HOOKHAM, General Manager, 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CITY OFFICE—29, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 





Miscellaneous Books.—Five Days’ Sale. 

\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
October 17, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a Large CUL- 
LECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Stock of 
a Country Bookseller and the Libraries of Two Clergymen ; comprising 
Ancient and Modern Theology—Standard Works in History -~Greek 
and Latin Classics—Translations, Dictionaries, Lexicons, and Manuals 

foyages, Travels, and Biographies—Topography, Antiquities, and 
Archi eology—the Works of the English Poets and Dramatists—Medi- 
cal, Chemical, Botanical, Geological, and other Scientific Works— 
French, Germ: an, and Italian Literature—Books of Prints, Music, 
tlases, & 








To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





80,000 Volumes of Modern Books.—Four Days’ Sale. 

7 ‘ . . 1p Y 
\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
October 25, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, UPWARDS of 
EIGHTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of POPULAR MODERN 
BOOKS; comprising 25,000 Railway Volumes, in attractive fancy 
covers— Juvenile and Elementary Works—Religious Publications 
Biographies, Voyages and Travels, and interesting Books in Ge neral 
Literature—the Odd Stock of the Naturalist’s Note-Book—1,000 vols. 
of Pickering’s Small Books— 5,000 Whittaker’s Musical Instruction- 
300ks—1,600 Comic and other Song Books—20,000 vols. of French 
Novels— Books in Quires Pre Plates—34 Reams Double Demy 
and Super-royal, 54 lb. ey 64 1b., 

Catalogues an preparing. 








~ aluable Books in Theology and General Literature. 
Five Days’ Sale. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MOND AY, 
October 31, and Four following Days, at 1 o'clock, VALUA BLE 
BOOKS in Theology and General Literature, including the Library 
of a Clergyman from Norfolk, and the Libraries of Two Gentlemen, 
comprising Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols.—Gibson’s Codex, 
2 vols.—S. Chrysostomi Opera, 8 vols.—Clarke’s Bible, 8 vols.—Henry’s 
Bible, 6 vols.—Library of ‘Auglo- -Catholic Theology, 79 vols.—Jewel’s 
Works, 8 vols.—Waterland’s Works, 10 vols.—Jackson’s Works, 12 vols. 
—Barrow’s Works, 8 vols.—Leslie’s Works, 7 vols.—Simeon’s Works, 
21 vols.—Priestley’s Works, 26 vols.—Newman’s Sermons, 6 vols.— 
Maskell’s Works, 6 vols,—Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols.—Macaulay’s 
Works, 8 vols.—Walpole’s Letters, 9 vols.—Napier’s Peninsular War, 
6 vols —Celebrated Trials, 6 vols —Blackwood’s Magazine, 101 vols.— 
Mahon's England, 7 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 20 vols.—Milman’s Gib- 
bon’s Rome, 13 vols., and other Standard Works in General Literature, 
many in handsome bindings. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Law Books. 
ME SSSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at ee are 115, C lage lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, Nov. 8, 
1 o'clock, LUABLE LAW BOUKsS, being the Libraries of Two 
Solicitors alt ot a Vesuibter retieing, comprising The Law Journal, 
complete from 1823 to 1868; another Set, 1848 to 1870—the Reports in 
he various Courts of Law and Equity, useful Practical Works, and 
Books of Refereuce. 





Catalogues are preparing. 





Large Sale of Remainders of Modern Publications. 
ESSKS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., DU eye the Month 
of NOVEMBER, by order of several eminent Publishers, the Remain- 
ing Copies, in Cloth and Quires, of MANY PuP ULAR. MODERN 
PUBLICATIONS, Illustrated Works, Gift-Books, &. 
Catalogues are preparing, and Property intended for this Sale 
should be forwarded at once, 





Stock of Books in Quires, Stereotype Plates, de. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AU CTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. EARLY in NOVEM. 
BER (to close a Partnership Account), the following STOCK of 
STANDARD BOOKS, in Quires and Cloth, viz.: 365 Cobbin’s Com. 
mentary on the Bible, imp. 8vo. and the Stereo Plates— 5,000 volumes of 
the Standard Library, medium 8vo. and the Stereo Plutes— Cowper's 
Works, by Grimshawe, 8 vols. feap. the Stock and Stereo Plates—43o 
Robertson's Charles the Fifth, 8vo. and the Stereo Plates—50 Lebrun’s 
Passions and the Copper Plates—650 Shakspearean Gems, feap. and the 
Stereo Plates—150 Raby Rattler, 8vo. and the Steel Plates—1,250. 
Parley’s United States, imp. 16mo.—500 volumes of Pickering’s Dis amond 
Classics—6,000 volumes and the Stereo Plates of the Legal H andy- 
Books, feap. —the Stereo Plates of Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible— 
M‘Ilvaine’s Evidences of Christianity—one Half-Share of Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





eee Musical Copyrights, Stock of Musical Instruments, 
., of Mr. OLLIVIER, of 19, Old Bond-street. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by AUCTION, om MONDAY, October 17, and Five Following 
Days, on the Premises as above, the Large and important STOCK of 
ENGRAVED MUSIC-PLATES and © OPYK KIGHTS; comprising some 
of the most Popular Writings of Ancient and Modern Com posers—the 
Stock of Printed Music, bound apd unbound—large series of Operas. 
aud Oratorios—also numerous and important Musical Instruments— 
about fifty Pianofortes and Harmoniums by the most celebrated modern 
makers, double-action Harps, Violins, Violoncellos, Wind Instruments, 
&e.—also the Trade Fittings and Fixtures, consisting of mahogany 
Counters, ranges of Shelving, Mirrors, and other appointments of the 
ouse. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


To Musical Professors, Amateurs, and the Trade. 


MESS KS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 
| in their SALE by AUCTION of MONDA October 17, and 
Five Following Days, about Fifty PIANOFORTES and HARMO. 
NIUMS, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Ollivier, Alexandre, Evans, 
and other eminent makers— double- action Harps, by Erard, &c.—afford- 
ing to Professors, Amateurs, and the Trade an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for the Soar of Musical Property of all kinds. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Works of Art and Decoration, Household Furniture, dc. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will wate, 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, October 26, an Assemblage of MISC ELLANEOUS 
PROPERTY of all Classes, the contents of two Private Residences ; 
comprising useful Household Furniture, beautiful new Axminster and 
other Carpets, Console Tables and G lasses, carved F urniture, Cabinet 
China and Glass, Bronzes, inlaid ne Articles, a Cabinet of Coins, 
Plated Articles, and other valuable effec’ 

Catalogues on ap siicaddon, 





Wines, from Private Cellars, to cover Advances, dc. 


N ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. 
on FRIDAY, October 23, many Hundred Dozens of CHOICE W IN is? 
partly removed from Private Cellars, including Ports, Sherries, Clarets, 
sparkling Wines and Spirits of high ‘character ; also, about 250 Lots of 
very fine Wines, sold to cover Adv: eens comprising Champagnes and 
Moselles of the most esteemed Brands, 
alogues on ‘application, 





Miscellaneous Modern Books, chi: fly in the English Language. 


ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL L by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

on MONDAY, October 31, and Five Following Days, a COLL SOTION 

of Miscellaneous MODERN BOOKS, in the various Branches of Lite- 

rature, and chiefly in the English Language ; also, a small Collection 

of Oriental and other Books from the Latency of THOMAS DANIELL, 

R.A. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Collection of Engravings and Drawings. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
ss AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- Pe are, W.C., 
MONDAY, November 7 7, a COLLECTION of ENGRAV INGS, of alt 
Classes, including a large Series of Topographical Illustrations, 
arranged in Counties—scarce Pieces relating to London, &.—Miscella- 
neous Prints and Drawings, Framed and in the Portfolio— Paintings 
by celebrated Artists, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


Gallery of Pictures. 

ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by_AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. on 
TUESDAY, November 8. a very fine Collection of Pictures, removed 
to town for convenience of Sale, comprising a Number of important 
Examples by the most eminent Masters of the English and Foreign 

Schools, both Ancient and Modern. 

Catalogues on application. 


Stock of Music of Mr. A, WHITTINGHAM, of Oxford-street. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by. AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- SAUATS, W.C. on 

WEDNESDAY, November 9, and Two Fo! lowing Days, the Large and 

Valuable Stock of ANTIQU ARIAN and MODERN MUSIC of Mr. A. 

WHITTINGHAM, 417, Oxford-street, comprising rare Treatises on 

Musical History and Theory, Fulland Vocal Scores of Standard Works, 
Instrumental Quartetts and Quintetts, Popular Modern Music, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 











Musical Copyrights and Engraved Plates. 


epa . . : mI 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their one, 47. Leicester-square, W.C., 
SATURDAY, November 12, the MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS pov 
ENGRAVED PLATES of Mr. A. WHITTINGHAM, of 417, Oxford- 
street, with other Properties, including valuable Copyrig ght Works and 
Standard Editions, Works of eminent living Composers, 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Library of the late Captain ROUGH, of East Moulsey, Surrey. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will —_— 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, November 14, aud Following Days, the LIBRARY of the 
late Captain ROUGH, of East woulees 5 Conese ~ capital selection 
of the Works of Modern Authors, Books of Seaaee, 
Catalogues are in the press. 








Valuable Decorative Furniture, Paintings, Bronzes, China, &c. 


— PUTTICK & SIMPSON will yan 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, November 21, an assemblage of VALUABLE DEC ORA- 
TIVE FURNITURE, Old and Modern Paintings, Florentine Bronzes, 
Sévres and Dresden China in groups and vases, Carvings; also Jewel- 
lery, Watches, Diamond and other Rings, Trinkets, &c. 


Miscellaneous Library of a GENTLEMAN, removed from 
Gray's Inn. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & rv wilt SES. by 
AUCTION, — ge House, 47, Leicester-squ MON. 
DAY, November 28th, and Following Days, the MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from Gray’s Inn, consistin 
of a large Selection of BOOKS in the various Classes of ENGLIS 

and FUREIGN LITERATU RE. 
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Music and Instruments—November Sale. 


ern PUTTICK & os 3 booed SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Bouse. s 

Se EEN Nocsintee a8, a COLLECTION of *ENOLENT and 

MODERN MUSIC, the Library aa a ; a, including sets of the 

Handel, Antiquarian, and other Societies’ Publications, Instrumental 

Music in scores and parts, &c.; also Musical Instruments, ca ital 

Grand and re Pianofortes, several Harps by Erard, &c., a ns, 


*,* Sales ate held Monthly throughout the Season, affording to 
Amateurs, Professors, and the Trade a most eligible means for the pur- 
chase and sale of Musical Property of every kind. 


Library of HERMA W TROS6, Esq.—Works relating to 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
TUESDAY, December 13, and Four Following Days, the LIBRARY 
of HERMAN TROSS, Esq., Fellow and Corresponding Member of the 
Literary Society of Quebec ; Bop ermae, 8 Scarce and Important Works 
relating to America—Books of Prints—Dance of Death—Emblems and 
Bible Ilustrations—Rare Old Musical Treatises—Bibliography—Chap- 
‘books—Dialects—Jest-beoks and Facetiz ; some fine specimens of Gro- 
lier and other | ~emm a series of old Playing Cards, and Works re- 
ating thereto, 

. . Catalogues will shortly be issued. 


Photographic Apparatus ; Valuable Microscope, by Ross, &c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, October 21, at half-past 12 precisely, a Quantity of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, by first-class Makers—a valuable pissoatar 
Microscope, by Ross, with quantity of Apparatus, several Lots of 
Objects for ditto—Dissolving-View Lanterns and ih deemes 
—Opera oe a Race Glasses—Musical Boxes—Bicycles—and Miscella- 
Articles. 
On view, after two o’elock, the day before and morning of Sale, and 
Catz slogues had. 




















T\HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 258, is 
published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 
I. The WAR BETWEEN FRANCE and GERMANY. 
II. SIR HENRY BULWER’S LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 
XII. PREVOST-PARADOL and NAPOLEON IIL. 
IV. MISMANAGEMENT of the BRITISH NAVY. 
Vv. raewcn PRUSSIAN ARMIES, and the CAMPAIGN in 


VI. VON SYBEL’S HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. 
VII. INEFFICIENCY of the BRITISH ARMY. 
VIII. GERMAN PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
IX. TERMS of PEACE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MMHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXX. 
October, is published THIS DAY (Saturday). 
Contents. 

. BARON HUBNER’S SIXTUS V. 

IT. COX’S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 
III. MEMOIRS of a RUSSIAN DEKABRIST. 

IV. DR. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
7. ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. 

VI. SIR J. LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES. 
VITl. The CAMPATGN of AUGUST, 1870. 
VIIl. EARL STANHOPE’S REIGN of ANNE. 

IX. GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 

London: Longmansand Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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This day, price 68. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
No. XXX. 


New Series. 


Contents. 
The Convent Committee. 
F. Lopez’s Irish Trinitarians. 
The American Church. 
Lacordaire and His Conferences. 
The Assumption of Our Blessed Lady. 
Jane Austen and ede Novels. 
The Unity of the C 
The Fall of the Trenate Empire. 
The C sap eg “ De Ecclesia.” 
Notices of Books. 


London: Burns, 0: a & Co. 17 and 18, Spetenenchenet, W., and 
. Paternoster-row, E. 


—_ 
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Just published, price 63. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
e SOCIETY of ENGLAND, Vot. VI. Part II., No. 12, New Series, 
containing— 
Statistics. 
Report on the Farm-Prize Competition, 1870. By H. W. Keary. 
The Farming of Monmouthshire. By W. Fothergill. 
Report of Experiments upon Wheat, Barley and Swedes. By John 
Vrightson, F.C.8 
On the Dairy Factories of Sweden. By M. Juhlin-Damfelt. 
Ou a peculiar Kind of Swedish Whey-Cheese, and on Norwegian Goat's 
Milk-Cheese. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, F. 
On ~~ I moqeeementes in the Cultivation and Management of Hops. 
sy Charles Whit 
An Account of an Embankment and Cutting in the County of Oxford, 
made to protect the eo from the Flood-Waters of the River 


Thames. By 8. B. L. Dru 
The Agriculture of the Scilly” Talands. By L. Scott, M.R.A.C., and 
H. Rivington, 8. 


.G, 

Field Experiments on Potatoes. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, F.R.S. 

On the Composition and _ practical Value of several Samples of Native 
Guano prepared by as A BC Sewage Process of the Native Guano 
Company. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, F.R.S. 

Quitters) Tepore of the Chemical Committee. 

Keport of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College to the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Report on the Trials of the Implements at Oxford. By John Coleman. 

Report on Live Stock at Oxford. Davies, Senior Steward. 

London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


r HE H ALFPENNY STAMP. —The new Postal 
Arrangement will allow the Proprietors of 
THE GRAPHIC 

to issue cratis a handsome Cover with each weekly number, thus en- 


ablivg purchasers to preserve the numbers clean for binding. 
Advertisers can receive Specimen Covers and Terms for Advertise- 


men's, on application, 
Offices, 190, Strand. 








» 4 H E G R U M BL E R 
POLITICAL, SOCIAL, LITERARY, 
“Nil admirari prope res est una Numici 
Solaque, que possit facere et servare beatum.” 
Illustrated. Price One Pcnny, Weekly. 
Temporary Offices, 2 and 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 








“THs SILVER BO W.” 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. No. VII. 
Contents: Plan of the Haram Area; Passage at Convent of the 
Sisters of Sion ; Phenician Inscriptions on Jar-Handles ; Mr. Simp- 
son on the Royal Quarries, with an Illustration ; Notes on Our Lord's 
Tomb ; Capt. Warren's Position of Places —_ of Jordan ; Insoription 
from Jerash ; The Rock-Tombs of El Medye' 
ae be ready on Monday, October 17. “Price One Shilling. Sub- 


Published at the Soctate’s ge 9, Pall-mall, East ; and Richard 
Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


PRRENOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of TERMS 
to Iron, in French, German, and English. a Dr. 
TOLHAUSEN. See The ENGINEER of FRIDAY, October 1 
The ENGINEER, October 14, contains :— 
1. Army Surgical and Commissariat Departments, No. 4. Illustrated. 
2. On Colour Vision at Dinerens Points of the Re Retina. 
3. Eight H.P. R 
4. On the Seater | only a 
5. The Davey-Paxman Boiler. Illus’ 
6. Cottages rated by the Contmal "Cottage Improvement Society. 


PR =. 
through Tunnels and Pipes. 
Locomotive for the Chenin de fer de Wornesch Rostow. Illus- 


9. .M.S. Captain. 
10. Principles of Bridge Construction. 
11. Notes from Paris by Balloon Post. 
12. Report of the British Association on Underground Temperature. 
13. Ona New ee — Anemometer. 
14. Frictional Scre 
15. The Truck yeceen in South W 
16. The Action of Lighiaing on Teeeraph Coils. Siete. 
17. Notes and Memoranda, Railway 
18. — Letters from Wolverhampton, South W. - “the Northern 
rn Counties, Cleveland, and Scotland. 
19. Full Lists Ore Patents. 
20. On Steam-ship Economy, &c. 
The ENGINEER, price 6d. 
Office, 163, Strand. All News-agents and Railway Stations. 


ON MODERN DECORATION.—The BvILpER 

of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post, 44d. —includes View and Plan 

of the Sailors’ Home, Bombay—C annie Newcastle and its Progress— 

Mr. Sharpe on Stained Glass—Building in a Hurry—Some of Our 
Wants, &c.—1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


WYLD’S NEW OFFICIAL MAP OF PARIS. 


W YLD'S OFFICIAL PLAN of FORTS, FOR- 

TIFICATIONS, and_ DEFENCES of PARIS, including 
the whole System of Defence Earthworks, C Contoured’ ee ts of 
the Country around Paris, from the OFFICIAL SURVEY of the 
Prefect of the Seine. Scale 3 inches to . “aetle. Aooompentse by 
ee poseapeen: of the System of Defence, by Col. R. DELA- 
FIELD, U.S. Army. — eets, plain, 4s.; coloured, 58.; in case, 78. 6d.; 
on met varnished, 1 

yames Wild, 457, Strand, W.C.; 11 and 12, Charing Cross; and 2, 
Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


Just published, 


YLD’S MAP of the COUNTRY 48 Miles round 
PARIS, with the ROADS, FORESTS, RAILWAYS, FORTS, 
and FORTIFICATIONS, and the Position of the German Armies. 
One Sheet, coloured, 38. ; in Case, 5s. ; on Roller, varnished, 68. 6d. 
James Wyld, 457, Strand, W.C.; lland 12, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
2, Royal Exchange, London. 


NM R. NEWBY’'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 vol. price 78. 6d. 78. 6d. (Next Week), 

THE PRISONER OF HAM. 
Authentic Details of the Captivity and Escape of Prince Napoleon 
Louis, with important Notes by the Editor. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In 2 vols. 21s. (Next Week), 


RICH AND RARE. 
By the Author of ‘ American and Italian Cantatrici.’ 





FUND.— 
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In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 
By NINA COLE. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. (Shortly), 
IN SPITE OF ALL. 
By HELEN BOULT. 

“T think the story possesses very great merit, an in some respects 
attains to excellence ...I_ have read many pares of it with unusual 
interest.”—Extract of a Letter to Mrs. ult by the late Charles 
Dickens, 

In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Shortly), 


COLD COMFORT. 
By the Author of ‘ Even Betting.’ 
In 2 vols. (Now Ready), 
THE SQUIRES OF BRUDENELL. 
By the Author of ‘ My Brides.’ 


we whos peed is anhonigted to engage attention and secure continuity 
of pe '—Morning Pos 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in its Relation to the 
PEev ari ine WINDS and CURRENTS. By JOHN KNOX 
LAUGHTON, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.8., Mathematical and Naval 

Instructor at we Royal Nayal Co lege. 
London: J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 


Just published, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


EN RHYDDING, a WINTER RESIDENCE: 
its Amenities, its Bretene and ag utics. 
By JAMES BAIR .A., 
Author of the A; of Health,’ &e. 
London : Moffat & Co. 34, Northampton-street, Strand. 


\ AVERLEY NOVELS. 
Every Week. ONE PENNY. Every Week. 


At all Booksellers’. 








In One Volume, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
THE FORCES of the UNIVERSE. By Grorce 
BERWICK, M.D. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in small 4to. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE of JOHN HEYSHAM, M.D., Author 

of the ‘ Carlisle Bills of Mortality. ’ With an Appendix contain- 

ing .his Correspondence with a Milne, Actuary to the Sun 
Life Assurance Society. Edited by HENRY LONSDALE, M.D. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE DUTT FAMILY ALBUM. (The Contri- 


butors to this volume of English Poems are all Natives of India 
—Christians—and of one family.) 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HE ORATION of DEMOSTHENES in 
ANSWER to agg tage ben the CROWN. Translated into 
English, with Notes, by WILLIAM BRANDT, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, oatord. Member of the Inner Temple and of 
the Northern Circuit. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, 4to. price 73s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


LOUDS, their Formation and Combinations. By 

ELIJA AH WALTON. F.G.S., Author of ‘The Camel,’ &e. Com- 

prising 46 Photogra: — Plates of Cloud-formations printed in Carbon, 
prepared from the Original Drawings. 

** His observations ought to have the result he intends they should 
have—that of assisting students who desire to represent those forms of 
clouds we so often see to a better knowledge of that which is beautiful 
in Nature and perfect in Art.”’—Art-Journal. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


JORKS by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen :— 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo. 15s. 
The STUDY of CHARACTER. §8vo. 9s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BROLIS = COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 


8vo. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Crown 


8vo. 108. 6d. 
#,* Pant I. Deduction, 48.; Parr II. Induction, 68. 6d. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
On Thursday next will be published, in small - —_ numerous 
Figures on Wood, pri rice 38. 6d. clo’ 


LEMENTS of MECHANISM. "By T. M. 

GOODEVE, M.A., Lecturer on Applied Mechansas at tae Royal 

School of Mines, and formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
King’s College, London. 

Being the First of a New Series of Elementary Works on Mechanical 
and Physical Science, forming a Series of Text- Books on Science, price 
38. 6d. each, adapted for the use of Artizans and of Students in tape 
and other Schools. Edited by Professor T. M. GOODEVE, M. 


In a few days, the Second Work of the Series, price 3s. 6d. 


N ETALS; their PROPERTIES and TREAT- 
nag Tneluding an Account of the ordinary Metals, from their 
occurrence as Ore until they into the Workship of the Turner or 

Fitter. hy C. L. BLOXAM, Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s 

College, oe 

* The Prospectus of the Text-Books of Science, with the List of 
oie We in preparation in the Series, may be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S DISCOURSE on 
the SCIENTIFIC USE of the IMAGINATION, delivered before 
the British Association, Liverpool, September 16, 1870. 

“We were not a little gratified | The impression produced on our 
at the eloquent lecture on the use-| minds by that philosophical _mas- 
of the imagination in science deli- | terpiece will not be easily effaced. 
vered on Friday by Prof. Tyndall. | As we listened in that crowded 
The importance of such a ciscourse | hall with admiration to the 
at such a time to clear the atmo- pee Seg investigator who was 
sphere of the clouds of prejudice | unfolding to us the workings of a 
which a mistaken zeal has raised | mind much more than ordinarily 
in the minds of a large class can- | acute, we pictured to ourselves the 
not be over estimated. Since it is | effect which it was so well cal- 
certain that religious intolerance | culated to produce in the mind of 
and religious bigotry are the largest | the sceptic in science. We saw in 
sources of prejudice, the a imagination the victory of con- 
of these ought to be a primary | science and reason, the emancipa- 
object of the smoctation.; ; and | tion of a soul, the new birth of an 
when the undertaking is made | intelligence. Asthespeakerwelded 
jst wows same spirit of reverence, | one link to another of the long 
the earnestness of purpose | chain of ratiocination, his ardour 
and philosophical acumen, which | rising with the progress of his 
distinguished Prof. Tyndall's dis- | argument, we thought that it had 
course, it seems impossible to doubt | never been our good fortune to 
that much benefit must ultimately | listen to so splendid a discourse.” 
result thereby to the cause of truth. ' Times, Oct. 4. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S8. 
ISEASE GERMS: their supposed Nature. 
Celoured Plates, 38. 6d. 
Of a Germ. Spontaneous Generation. 
Germs in the Air. Germs in Tissue 
Dust and Disease. Germs in Disease. 
London: John Churchill & Sons. 


Just published, price 3s. 
OTES from the CONTINENT; or, GERMANY 
and the ages 1869-70. By HENRY SWINGLEHURST. 
Edinb ton & Mackenzie. London: Whittaker & Co. 














With Illustration, 
A SINGULARLY FASCINATING WORK! 
J AP*® WILMERDING, of MAISON ROUGE. 
By the Rev r_ DUNCAN | ve pag D.D., 
Author of ‘The Handbook of ofthe Modern Provencal Language,’ &c. 
Post free, 1s. 
‘Wm. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 





Proceeds S ‘ne devoted to the Aid of the Sick and Wounded. 
IANO.—SYDNEY SMITH’S METHOD. 


64 pages, full music size, price 5a. 

“ Mr. Sydney Smith’s Method is new not alone in name but in fact, 

and the research, care, and time bestowed upon it have resulted in the 

Pe ye of the best, because simplest and clearest, instruction book 
r the piano.” $e ec Queen. 

London: Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


The MODERN GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE in its RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. By E. M. 
GELDART, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. [This day. 

Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, 


And Published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers 
to the University. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS. 


—— 


Professor HUXLEY’S LETTER 


on “Dr. BASTIAN and SPONTANEOUS GENERATION,” ap- 
pears in NATURE for October 13, price 4d. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


WHAT we DEMAND from 


FRANCE. By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. Translated 
from the German. 


Recently published, in crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


The GROWTH of the TEMPORAL 


POWER of the PAPACY. By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE. 
“ Mr. Legge has executed his task well. He has collected a large. 
body of facts, stated them clearly, and informed them with a libera 
spirit.”—Daily News. 


tecond Series of ‘ Historical Selections.’ 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, Nar- 


rated in a Series of Historical Selections from the best Authorities. 
Edited and Arranged by E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YONGE. 
Vol. IT. 1088—1228. Crown 8y¥o. 6s. (Just ready. 


New Volume of the “‘ Globe Series.’’ 


COWPER’s POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by W. BEN- 
HAM. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Just ready. 


Parts II. and III. price 3s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By 
JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King’s College, London. Feap. 8vo. [Just ready. 


Just publi:hed, in 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


LOGIC: Deductive and Inductive. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, 
Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manchester. With Questions, 
Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. 


Macmillan’s Sunday Library, Vol. X. 


ST. ANSELM. By the Rev. 
R. W. CHURCH, M.A. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


“A sketch by the hand of a master, with every line marked by taste, 
ing, and real a hension of the subject."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Macmillan’s Sunday Library, Vol. IX. 


NATIONS AROUND. By Miss 
KEARY. Crown 8&vo. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


“* Miss Keary has skilfully availed herself of the opportunity to 
write a pleasing and instructive book.”— Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 62. 


The STORY of WANDERING 


WILLIE. By the Author of * Effie’s Friends ‘and ‘John Hather- 
ton.’ With an Illustration by Sir Noet Parton. 

**This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty...... The story is simple 
and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, precision, and pic- 
turesqueness......A charming gift-book for young ladies not yet pro- 
moted to novels, and will amply repay those of their elders who may 
give an hour to its perusal.”—Daily News. 

“A better-conceived and a better-told story we have never seen.” 

Literary Churchman. 


SECOND EDITION, Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS. By Aveusra Wes- 
STER. 
“ With this volume before us, it would be hard to deny her the proud 
position of the first living English poetess.”— Examiner. 


“If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself, she will most 
assuredly tuke a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done.” 
Westminster Review. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 








— 


Just Published, 


JOHN: <A LOVE STORY. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &e- 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Witt1aAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. DSc. F.R.S.E. F.G.S., 
Lecturer on Natural History, and Vice-President of the Geological Society of Edinburgh. 
In crown 8vo. with 152 Engravings, price 6s. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





COLLECTED AND REVISED EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES 
OF THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 


On Monday, the 31st instant, will be published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


u@seaAaAti & 


By the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI. 
Nésse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis—TERENTIUS. 


A New Edition (being the Eighth), complete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel by F. Hout from 
a Painting by Sir F. GRant, P.R.A., and a new General Preface to the Collected Edition of the Novels. 


To be followed in Monthly Volumes, price 6s. each, by— 5 


CONINGSBY (on December 1). VENETIA. YOUNG DUKE and COUNT: 4 
SYBIL. CONTARINI FLEMING and ALARCOS. 
TANCRED. RISE OF ISKANDER. VIVIAN GREY. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. ALROY and IXION. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Ready This Day, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Occasional Correspondent of the Times. 


Smita, Exvper & Co. 15, Waterloo. place. 





Just Published, 3 vols. post Svo. 


A S iT R &E N. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘The Garstangs of Garstang Grange,’ ‘Paul the Pope and Faul the Friar,’ &c. 


SmitH, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Just Published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A INST T I 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


“A really interesting novel, free from cant, verbiage, or undue sensation—the work of a man endowed with a clear and 
fertile fancy, who can describe the scenes and people of the present day without depressing the reader with the sense of their 
vulgarity... .. Equally at home in the City and on the Highland Hills, he gives a vivid and enthusiastic, yet truthful, description 
of both. He can make a joint-stock company interesting, and draw fine distinctions of commercial character..... There is 
nothing obtrusive in the morality of the story, but there is rare skill displayed in the manner in which the better characters 
improve under the friction of events.”—Atheneum. 


A G M E. 


‘Mr. Shand differs from the great majority of new candidates for reputation by putting his chief strength into the descrip- 
tion of male characters, and by selecting the machinery of his story from an order of things into which the most pushing advo- 
cates of feminine rights have not hitherto penetrated..... With the exception of the faults we have mentioned, we may fairly 
congratulate Mr. Shand on having produced a good novel, and one, moreover, which opens with very considerable success 
a fertile and hitherto almost unexplored field for our purveyors of fiction.”—Saturday Review. 


SmitH, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Just Published, post 8vo. 


AMONG STRANGERS: an Autobiography. 
Edited by E. S. MAINE. 


“The story is of the simplest kind ; but the book possesses a charm rarely to be met with. Naturally and pleasingly written, 
it should find a place in many a home circle.”—Atheneum. 

“When we say that ‘Among Strangers’ belongs to the quieter and less pretentious variety of novel, that it deals with 
domestic life and never ventures beyond the natural limits of feminine knowledge, we have said very little.....We must, there- 
fore, add that it possesses more distinct claims upon our good will.”—Saturday Review. 


Situ, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, according to the AUTHORIZED VERSION, A.D. 1611. 


With Explanatory and Critical Notes, and a Revision of the Translation. By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Vol. I. Tae Pentatevcu. Medium 8vo. 


The want of a plain explanatory COMMENTARY on the BIBLE more complete and accurate than any now accessible to English readers has been 


long felt by men of education. 


In 1863 the SPEAKER of the HOUSE of COMMONS consulted some of the Bishops as to the best way of supplying 


the deficiency ; and the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK undertook to organize a plan for producing such a work, by the co-operation of Scholars selected for 


their Biblical Learning. 





With 


With Portraits. Vol. I. 8vo. 


POPE'S (ALEXANDER) WORKS. A New Edition. 

Introductions and Notes. By Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. 
his Editi ill t hundred blished Letters, the pret Satire 
on the Dake of ee new lines and various readings from the original 
manuscripts of the principal poems. 


Mr. ROBERT SHAW; A VISIT to HIGH TARTARY, 


YARKAND, and KASHGAR (formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the 
Karakorum Pass. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


Mr. CHARLES DARWIN ; On the DESCENT of MAN, and 


on SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. With Ilustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The MARQUIS DE BEAUVOIR; A VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Mrs. BRAY; The REVOLT of the PROTESTANTS in the 


CEVENNES. With some Account of the Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century. 
Post 8vo. 


The Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON ; The HANDWRITING of 


JUNIOS, professionally investigated, with Sete to the Authorship of his Letters. 
By Mr. CHABOT, Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence. With Fac-similes, 
Woodcuts, &c. 4to. 


LADY BELCHER ; The MUTINEERS of the “ BOUNTY,” 


and their DESCENDANTS in PITCAIRN and NORFOLK ISLAND. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL; The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of | 


GEOLOGY. With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


COL. YULE ; The TRAVELS of MARCO POLO. A New 


English Version. Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. With 
Copious Notes, Maps, and Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


Mr. FOSS ; BIOGRAPHIA JURIDICA: a BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY of the JUDGES of ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066—1870. Medium 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN ; SAVONAROLA, ERASMUS, and other 


ESSAYS. 8vo. 


Mr. EDWARD WHYMPER; SCRAMBLES among the 


ALPS, 1860—69. Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn. With Observations on 
Glacier Phenomena in the Alps and in Greenland. With 100 Maps and Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 


The Hon. HERBERT MEADE; A RIDE through the DIS- 


TURBED DISTRICTS of NEW ZEALAND;; with some Account of the South Sea Islands, 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


The MODERN VASARI; The SCHOOLS of PAINTING in 


NORTH ITALY, including Vente, Lombardy, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Parma, Friuli, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. From the Second to the Sixteenth Century. By J. A. CROWE and 
G.B.CAVALCASELLE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


STORIES for DARLINGS : 


numerous Illustrations. Square 16mo. 


a Book for Christmas. With 


Rev. GEO. RAWLINSON; The ANCIENT MONARCHIES 


of ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, CHALDRA, MEDIA, and PERSIA. Second Edition, 
revised. With Maps and Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 


DEAN STANLEY; The HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH : 


Abraham to the Captivity. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. E.W. LANE; The MODERN EGYPTIANS: an Account 


of their Manners nial Customs. A New Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Uniform with Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egyptians.’ 


CARL ENGEL; The MUSIC of the MOST ANCIENT 


NATIONS. Second and Cheaper Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 


CANON ROBERTSON; The HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. Vol.I. From the ” apostolic Age to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great. 
A.D. 64—590. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 


Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D.; MEMOIR of the LIFE and 


WORKS of the late Sir CHARLES BARRY. Second and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait 
and 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 


Professor CURTIUS : ELUCIDATIONS of the STUDENT'S 


S }REEK GRAMMAR. Translated with the Author's sanction, by EVELYN ABBOT. 
‘ost 8vo. 


Dr. WM. SMITH; The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 


ANCIENT HISTORY; including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Phoenicia, &c. 
With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


LORD BYRON; The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


A New and Beautifully- printed Pocket Edition. 8 vols. 24mo. Bound in leather, and 
complete in a case. Price One Guinea. 


Miss FRERE; The FAIRY LEGENDS of the DECCAN. With 


an Introduction by Sir BARTLE FRERE. Second Edition. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 


Dr. WM. SMITHS SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


With Illustrations. 16mo. 


Mr. KERR; The GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; or, How to 


Plan English ” Residences, from the Parsonage to the Palace. Third Edition, With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


Mr. LESLIE, R.A.; A HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS. 


Second Edition. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 


Mr. LOCKHART; ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, His- 


torical and Romantic. New and Beautifully Printed Edition. With Portrait of the 
Author and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NIMROD; The CHACE—TURF—and ROAD. New and 


Beautifully Printed Edition. With Portrait of the Author by David Maclise, and Illustra- 
tions by Alken. Crown 8vo. 5s. A few copies with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. GORDON CUMMING; A HUNTER’S LIFE in SOUTH 


AFRICA ; with Anecdotes of the Shale, and Notices of the Native Tribes. Sixth Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD; MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR 





= —_— A New Edition, revised and enlarged, by A. S. CROOKES, B.A. Post 
vo. 5s. 








— 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For NOVEMBER and DECEMBER. 


— 


THE LIFE OF 
ft VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
t Including his Diaries and Correspondence. 
By the Right Honble. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. with fine Portrait. 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. — Y, 


An Account of the Recent Ppeemations and Discoveries in the if 
ol “ 


By Captain WILSON, R.E. and Captain WARREN, R.E. 
With an Introductory Chapter by DEAN STANLEY. 
Demy 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 


{Author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’) including his Correspondence 
and unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. 


By his Son, the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with two Portraits, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 


A Popular Account of Balloon Vo: wens and Ventures; with Recent 
Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. 


By J. GLAISHER, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Royal Svo. with 132 Illustrations, 21s. 


LONDON: 
ITS CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 
AND PLACES. 
From 1413 to 1869, 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 


Author of ‘ The Life of George the Third,’ ‘ Memoirs of the Court of 
the Stuarts,’ &c. &c. 


3 vols. large crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 
An Autobiography. 
By Colonel OTTO CORVIN. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 


Of the Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT, from 1794. 


¥ncluding Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVI. 
Charles X., Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Duke or Portls and, 
Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. 

Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham 
and Field-Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 308. 


THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 
From the French of FLAMMARION. 
By Mrs. LOCKYER, 
Translator of ‘ The Heavens.” 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By Professor ERNEST CURTIUS. 
Translated by A. M. WARD, M.A. 

Vol. III. demy 8vo. 188. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE HEAVENS. 
An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By AMEDEHE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. 
Demy 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


RriowarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Tra- 


i's av the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, bass orp arg , 
1 vo [This day. 


The SEVENTH VIAL; or, the Time of 


Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great Ww an, the Dethronement of 
the nt aud other Collateral Events. By the Rey. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D., &. 1 vol. 68. (Just ready. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 
“Two most amusing volumes on some of the most interesting places 
in England.” —Ezaminer. 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS; with 


a HUNTING EXCURSION in TUNIS. By Capt. TOW XsHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


TRAVELS ofaNATURALISTin JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
.N. lvol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


A RAMBLE into BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A.Oxon. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 24s. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ ‘ _*. Majesty’s Tower,’ &. 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 8yo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


By MAJOR F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The VILLAGE of the WEST. 


R. W. BADDELEY. 3 vols. 

“ This novel comes up to the highest standard we could fix. It raises 
an interest from the beginning which never fora moment flags. It is 
replete with incident, and the — 's perception of character is most 
clear and accurate.” * Messenger. 


DIARY of a NOVELIST. By the 


AUTHOR of * Rachel’s Secret,’ * Nature’s Nobleman,’ &. 1 vol. 


CLAUDE. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 


“Lady Blake is not only a practised, but an elegant and dexterous 

Titer. ‘Claude’ is a decided success. In every sense, it is a novel 
which need only be read to be a a in the highest degree. The 
story is one of great interest, and, in parts, of surpassing power. There 
is something of the specialty of Miss Austen in the mz — in which 
the personages of the story live and move and talk.”— Pos 


THERESA. By Noell Radecliffe, Author 
of ‘Alice Wentworth,’ * The Lees of Blendon Hall, > Wo. 3 vols. 


**A clever work. The dialogue is easy and graceful ; the characters 
are well discriminated.”— Messenger. 


ESTHER HILL’S SECRET. By Geor- 
GIANA M. CRAIK. 3 vols. 
** An interesting and most praiseworthy novel : 
add to the author's already high reputation.”—Athenew 


The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford.’ 3 vols. 


“The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure 
in the perusal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite 
writers. It is bright and sparkling, and full of keen observation, as 
well as of a genial kindly philosophy.”—Saturday Review. 


QUEEN of HERSELF. By Alice King, 


Author of ‘ Eveline,’ &c. 3 vols. (Oct. 21. 


By 


one —— is sure to 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Sam = s Nature and Human Studies es Life. By the Author 
Nat of ‘ John Halifax. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. 
Eliot Warburton. 


onic Money. 
By | Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 


No Church. 
i. = | Miss Kavanagh. Mistress and Maid. By the 
wee an’s Thoughts about Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
By the Author of/ Lost om pared. By the Hon. 


ome Halifax.” 
Adam Graeme. By Mos. Oliphant. | es Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
arbara’s History. By Amelia 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saw: 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Pope B. Edwards. 

A Life for a Life. _By ihe. ‘Author | Life of "Baward Irving. By Mrs. 

of ‘John Halifax Oli hant. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old ¢ jourt Suburb. | St. Olave’s 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Sam Slick’s American Humour. 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Christian’s Mistake. By the 

Darien. By E. Warburton. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Sir B. Burke’ 's Family “> Alec Forbes. By George Mac- 

The Laird of Norlaw. By ™ 
Oliphant. Agnes. by. Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. ife. By the Author of 





Nothing New. By the Author of; | * John Lig 

* John Halifax. ixon’s New A 
Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Robert Falconer. “By “George Mac- 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. donald, LL.D. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 





Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 
NEW WORKS in the PRESS. 


—_——— 


LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 


WITCHCRAFT. BySIR WALTER SCOTT. A New Edition. 


Il. 


RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By the 
same Author. Uniform with the above. 
*,* The above will complete the set of Scott’s Entire Works, in 


i One Hundred Volumes. 


Ill. 


SEQUEL to the CONFESSIONS of an 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, and other Writings by THOMAS 
DE QUINCEY. 


Iv. 


A GENERAL INDEX to KITTO'S 


CYCLOPZEDIA. Ina separate Volume. 


MORTALITY of CHILDBED and 


5 ie HOSPITALS. By J. MATTHEWS DUNCAN, 


vi. 
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Folia Silvulae. Volumen Alterum. Edited by 
H. A. Holden, LL.D. Fasciculi ITI. and IV. 
(Cambridge; Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Wuetuer the days of Greek and Latin verse 

composition, as part of the regular classical 

training of our public schools and universities, 
are numbered, we cannot say; although the 
tendency of recent alterations would seem to 
countenance the supposition that it is so: but 
whatever be the fate of this branch of scholar- 
ship, it will fall in spite of Dr. Holden’s efforts, 
or stand in great measure by reason of them. 

His three volumes of pieces for translation 

into Greek and Latin verse, under the name of 

‘Foliorum Silvula,’ have long been well 

known—we have even heard complaints that 

he has exhausted every piece suitable for 
rendering—and lately he gave us the first 
instalment of the present work, which is, as its 
name imports, the correlative of ‘ Foliorum 

Silvula,’ and consists of certain of the pieces 

therein contained, together with the Greek or 

Latin versions of them by various well-known 

scholars of both Universities. Thus the book 

before us is the latest link in the chain which 
was begun long ago in the ‘ Musae Etonenses’ 
and Lord Grenville’s ‘Nugae Metricae,’ and 
continued in the ‘ Arundines Cami’ and other 
books of the same kind ; the difference between 
the earlier and later being that, while the former 
contain many original compositions on set 
subjects, in the later the more modern fashion 
of rendering English verse into classical 
languages prevails. As a means of learning 
Greek or Latin we have no doubt that the 
practice of line-for-line rendering is far more 
useful than that of original composition: it 
affords fewer opportunities of shirking diffi- 
culties, and compels the student to ransack the 
ancient language for the corresponding idioms 
to those with which he meets in the modern, 
a task often requiring great ingenuity and a 
very thorough knowledge of the language to be 
dealt with, and involving moreover in many 
cases much consideration of the passage to be 
turned, before the author’s meaning can be 
ascertained sufficiently to make the task of 
expressing it in another tongue possible. Who 
that has been in the habit of turning English 
into Greek or Latin verse, has not been often 
surprised to find how little he understood 
some well-known passage in his own tongue, 
of which the sound was so familiar to his ears 
as to have misled him into the belief that he 
really attached a meaning to the words, which 
however under the searching test of transference 
into another language has entirely disappeared? 

Thus far, then, a good case may be made 

out for that form of classical study which 

Mr. Holden’s books seek to perpetuate. The 

question, however, has been so fully discussed 

of late that we shall say no more on the subject 
here, but proceed to notice the particular 
volume before us. It is divided into two parts: 
the first containing entirely specimens of Greek 

Tambic verse, the second chiefly Latin verse of 

all kinds, though there are here two Greek 

verses, both lyric and dramatic metres being 
represented. Throughout the first, or entirely 

Tambic part, there is a remarkable equality : we 

have found it almost impossible to select any 





piece as being distinctly superior to the others. 
Perhaps if we were called on to make a selection 
we should choose as the contributors of the 
most thoroughly satisfactory pieces, of the last 
generation Mr. James Lonsdale, and Mr. 
Jackson of the present. -The rendering by the 
latter of the passage from ‘Timon of Athens’ 
on p. 256 is particularly happy. We miss, 
among the list of contributors to this part of 
the volume, the well-known name of Mr. 
Shilleto, but we believe we are right in 
ascribing to him Nos. 833 and 842, both of 
which are here anonymous. Porson is only 
represented by one piece, which is chiefly 
remarkable for containing no less than three 
violations of the rule of the (so-called) ‘‘ Cretic 
foot.” 

In one or two instances we own ourselves 
a little surprised at the editor’s selections: 
notably in the insertion of No. 800. The verses 
seem to us altogether below the mark ; there 
is a mistake of dj7’ for 670’ in the first line: 
and there are two words unnecessarily, as 
appears to us, dragged in: we refer to povavAia, 
solitude, for which the only authority is Plato’s 
Laws, and evvodxov, in the sense of “lying in 
bed,” only occurring in a fragment of Sophocles. 
This aiming at eccentricity, we should say, par- 
takes more of the nature of affectation than of 
scholarship. There is a curious mistake, which 
may be a misprint, in No. 706: odéArnyyos 
used for odArcyyos ; and in the same piece we 
meet with 7de, surely not a tragic word, at 
least so we were taught, and ofos in the sense 
of ofés re. The piece in question is a rendering 
of the “war-horse” passage in Job, for a 
better version of which we may refer our 
readers, or such of them as are interested in 
this subject, to the ‘ Reliquiz’ of the late Mr. 
Riddell, where also they will find a version of 
Antony’s speech “O pardon me, thou piece of 
bleeding earth,” which pleases us better than 
that given at p. 101 of the work before us. In 
this, by the way, Mr. Paley seems to us to have 
made an odd blunder in rendering “ the tide of 
times.” Surely “tide” in this line has its 
earlier meaning, corresponding to “ Zeit,” and 
“tide of times ” is equivalent merely to “time,” 
without any notion of the “tide” of the sea. 
We think Mr. Riddell is more accurate in 
giving for the line, 

bcoug tOpeber ic 740° tpéipac xpdvoc, 
than Mr. Paley, with his 
boot ror’ tlw tv xodvov mAnppupicr. 

Lastly, we may notice that of the large 
number of versions—three—of the passage 
from ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ ‘I never looked 
that he should live so long,’ each of the trans- 
lators has stopped short of the famous line 
with which it ends—“ The world knows nothing 
of its greatest men,” which we should have 
thought would present an irresistible temptation 
to a writer of lambics. 

Turning now to the second part, which, as 
we have said, consists chiefly of Latin verse, 
we find the task of selection easier. Latin 
verse, we think, especially lyric verse, gives 
more opportunity for excellence to show itself 
than Greek Iambics offer, the successful com- 
position of which depends more upon the 
power of readily adapting phrases already 
existing in the writings of the dramatists to 
the emergency of the moment. The best writers 
of Latin verse appear rather to have imbued 
themselves with the spirit of Horace, Catullus, 








Ovid, Virgil, or Lucretius, so as to follow their 
style without actually copying their phrases. 
We will give as a first example of our meaning 
Mr. Hammond's version of ‘ Gather ye roses’ 
(No. 78):— 
Dum licet, Asterie, flores age carpe recentis, 
pergit iter freno non remorante dies, 
quaeque novos hodie pandit festiva colores 
crastina nascentem viderit hora rosam. 

Sol quoque, qui caelum praeclara lampade lustrat, 

quanto flammantis altior urguet equos, 

adproperat tanto ingratam contingere metam 

ocius et laetum condere nocte jubar. 

Praestat lux oriens vitae, lasciva juventus, 

sanguine cum venae fervidiore micant : 
deterior subiit aetas, deterrima quaeque 
trudit et alterna truditur ipsa vice. 

Tu vero, Asterie, fastus depone superbos, 

dumque licet zonam solvere, carpe diem : 

mox ubi praeteriit tenerae praestantia formae 

intempestivam spernet amator anum. 

This is just what we should have expected 
Herrick to have written, if he had lived in the 
first century B.C., uttering the fancies of 
Robert Herrick with the tongue of a Roman 
of the classical age. It is more than a mere 
translation: the writer has so identified his 
mind with that of the English poet, his 
language with that of the Romans, that the 
result is obtained, as it were, instinctively. 

Take again Mr. Farrar’s rendering of the 
lovely cradle song in ‘ The Princess.’ We quote 
the last two stanzas :— 

suave sit tibi somnium 
matris in gremio, puer : 
mox domum veniet pater 
nidulum ad placitum, leves 
carpe parvule somnos: 
luce lintea Cynthize 
tincta pallidula nitent: 
litore en genitor redit 
missus Hesperio: leves 
carpe parvule somnos. 

This metre Mr. Munro has also employed in 
rendering the Song of Deborah and Barak (No. 
87): we think less successfully, as it is hardly 
adapted to represent the stately measure of 
that grand pan. On the other hand, the next 
piece, also from the pen of the Cambridge 
Latin professor, is admirable. It is a version, 
in hexameters, of Isaiah xiv,—‘ The Burden of 
Babylon.’ Its length forbids us to quote it 
entire, and an extract would give an incomplete 
idea of the excellence of the rhythm of the 
whole. For a similar reason we cannot do more 
than refer to Mr. Jebb’s Alcaic translation 
(No. 73) of the poem from ‘In Memoriam,’ 
“ Dost thou look back on what hath been.” 

Sapphics alone are, as usual, unsatisfactory. 
Why this should be, we know not; but it is 
evident that modern writers of Latin verse have 
not the power of keeping the Sapphic rhythm 
on the right side of the very narrow boundary 
which separates it from monotony. We give, 
however, what seems to us the best example 
of this metre in the present volume. It is con- 
tributed by Mr. Sidgwick, and is the version 
of ‘ Love that hath us in the net’ :— 

Nosne amor nodo semel implicatos 
deserat non jam memorandus orbis ? 
saepe surgentem Phaéthonta noscas, 
saepe cadentem : 
prodeunt anni vicis affluentes : 
debitum dantes repetunt amorem : 
sancius questu fugit ille et ira 
vana dolentes. 
Futiles ergo lacrymae madescunt ? 
inritum suetae religant catenae ? 
desinas : notum semel usque servat 
pectus amorem. 

In spite of the rather doubtful “ vicis afflu- 

entes,” we think these are a fair specimen, 
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both in Latinity and metre, of modern Sap- 
phics; but how wide an interval between these 
and “Tile mi par esse deo videtur,” or “ Pin- 
darum quisquis ” ! 

We have hardly left ourselves space to do 
more than mention the admirable elegiacs of 
Mr. T. S. Evans, and the no less admirable 
lyrics of Mr. W. Johnson ; yet they are in no 
way inferior to those we have quoted. Asa 
curiosity, we may mention a version, in hexa- 
meters, of the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, by 
the historian and scholar De Thou, better 
known under his Latinized name Thuanus. 
This piece is dated 1599, and, compared with 
Mr. Munro’s rendering, referred to above, of 
Isaiah xiv, gives an interesting example of the 
difference between middle-age and modern 
styles of Latin verse. To conclude, although as 
we have already said, the day of verse-com- 
position as a school exercise seems nearly over, 
yet a book of this kind will always be inter- 
esting to scholars; for we may be quite sure 
that among them at least the taste for the 
refinements of classical study, and the pleasure 
which there undoubtedly is in turning favourite 
poems into classical metres, and making them 
thereby as it were, one’s own, will not quickly 
become extinct. 








The Modern Thinker: an Organ for the most 
advanced Speculations in Philosophy, Science, 
Sociology and Religion. Edited by D. 
Goodman. (New York, American News 
Company.) 

IN appearance, as well as in the nature of its 

contents, ‘The Modern Thinker’ is a curiosity. 

The publisher, who is also the editor, of the 

work, not only desires credit for his boldness in 

providing a medium for the discussion of such 
subjects as are now rigorously excluded from 
existing magazines, but claims the gratitude of 
mankind for all time, in being “‘the first to dis- 
regard the superstition in favour of black ink 
upon white paper in ordinary reading matter.” 

Heterodox speculations upon religious and 

social topics are, we are told, of the very highest 

human interest. But so are “ variegated 
colors.” The paper generally used is one of the 
principal causes of the diseases of the eye so 

common among students and “all who read a 

great deal.” Then there is the ink. For ages 

we have been using black ink upon white paper. 

This practice must now be abandoned. The 

editor of ‘The Modern Thinker’ has condemned 

it. Exponent of “the latest results of human 
thought and modern science,” he pronounces 
black a vile colour, “indicative of feculence, 
smut, decay, death.” Henceforth books must 
be printed in all the colours of the rainbow. 

The new school of painting, represented by 

Troyon in France and by Whistler in England, 

avoids contrasting colours, and has brought 

grey and neutral tints into vogue. So, follow- 
ing Troyon, Whistler and Nature, which last 

“does not use high colors,” but only ‘ brings 

them into play to relieve the landscape, never 

to dominate over it,” the editor of ‘The Modern 

Thinker’ advocates reform in the printing 

business. Science will discover what are the 

complementary colours foreach passion, emotion 
and thought, and authors and printers must 
heed and obey. Monotony will be replaced 
by charming variety, and books will bloom 
like a garden of flowers. ‘“ When that time 
comes,” adds our sanguine editor, “ the 





oculists’ and opticians’ occupation will be 
gone.” Grey and neutral tints are, of course, 
to be preferred. The savage, uncivilized taste 
delights in strong contrasts; ‘the highly civil- 
ized taste runs to neutral tints in furniture 
and attire.” At present, however, there is 
no occasion for the display of taste. “I print 
this publication in contrasting colors,” says the 
editor, “because my readers are still barbarians 
in matters of color.” Accordingly, to please 
the eye barbaric, each writer appears in 
colours appropriate either to himself or his 
theme. Mr. John Fiske discusses ‘ The Jesus 
of History’ in blue ink on drab paper ; ‘ The 
Positivist Problem’ is propounded, if not 
solved, by Mr. Frederick Harrison on light- 
green paper with ink of rusty hue; ‘The 
Sexual Question’ is treated anonymously in 
vermilion, probably by a lady ; and ‘ Scientific 
Propagation’ forms a congenial question for 
Mr. John Humphrey Noyes with blue ink and 
blue paper. The subjects are as varied as the 
colours employed in the printing. ‘ Univers- 
oldgy, or the Science of Sciences,’ in which a 
Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews supplies ‘“ The 
connecting link between the body of all 
human knowledge,” ‘The Love-Life of 
Auguste Comte,’ ‘The Social Evil,’ ‘The Civil- 
ization of the Future,’ ‘Steam asa Factor,’ and 
(of course) ‘ The Origin of Good and Evil,’ are 
treated with various degrees of intelligence 
and ability. As for style, the conductor is not 
very particular. Word-mongers, such as our- 
selves, will, he confesses, find in the writings 
of his contributors many inaccuracies and inele- 
gancies of language—“ judged, that is, by the 
ordinary standards.” In all probability there 
is a language of man common to all races, which 
has yet to be discovered, sor, “if Mr. S. P. 
Andrews’s claim holds good, which it has yet 
to be acknowledged has been discovered.” 
Till this universal language is adopted, verbal 
excellence is to be eschewed in the pages of 
‘The Modern Thinker.’ Literary criticism and 
discussions about words the editor regards as 
a criminal waste of time. For persons who 
desire to write for his publication there is a 
list of eleven topics, which we are to infer 
are of transcendent importance: “ How about 
Causation? Is there a beginning and end? or 
should eternity be regarded as a circle rather 
than a straight line?” isone; “ Did the human 
race really develope out of some one of 
the lower animals?” is another; ‘“ What are 
the true relations of the sexes?” is a third. 
It is possible that good might result from the 
discussion of these and the other topics in the 
list; but the manner in which most of the writers 
treat their subjects is highly unsatisfactory. 
Wild notions and absence of scientific accu- 
racy are characteristic of all. The readers of 
the Atheneum are not advanced enough to 
derive profit from any exposition we could 
give in these columns of their views: they 
may, however, be able to acquire some dim 
conception of the ideas entertained by “the 
most advanced speculators in America” on 
philosophy and science from a passage in Mr. 
John Humphrey Noyes’s paper ‘ On Scientific 
Propagation.’ Mr. Noyes is on the subject of 
“‘ very superior” men. ‘ Providence,” he holds, 
‘frequently allows very superior men to be 
also very attractive to women, and very licen- 
tious. Perhaps with all the immediate evils 
that they do to morals they do some good to 
the blood of after generations. Who can say 





how much the present race of men in Connec- 
ticut owe to the numberless adulteries of 
Pierrepont Edwards?” 

Although each contributor is independent 
of his associates, there is a bond of union 
which connects all the writers. They have all 
consecrated their energies to the service of 
humanity, and to all the idea of a fundamental 
reconstruction of society, involving an entire 
change in the existing order of things, is 
common. How the new civilization is to be 
developed is not clearly shown, nor indeed is 
its nature very accurately indicated. ‘The 
Modern Thinker,’ it is hoped, will, however, 
be no unimportant factor in the production of 
the new era. The editor is not too sanguine. 
He is aware, and confesses with sorrow, that 
out of fifteen millions of adult Americans who 
read, but ‘‘a few paltry thousand are interested 
in the high themes which it is the mission 
of his publication to discuss.” ‘The Modern 
Thinker,’ he foresees, cannot possibly be con- 
tinued “ unless a sufficient number of persons 
can be interested who are willing to make 
some slight pecuniary sacrifices in its behalf. 
Are there any such?” 

This is the important question; and we 
confess ourselves disposed to find that the 
mild hopes of the editor and his friends have 
not been altogether disappointed. If some slight 
pecuniary sacrifice is made, and another number 
of the magazine should appear, we must stipu- 
late for better verse than we find in this issue. 
We humbly put it to Mr. Goodman, notwith- 
standing his avowed disregard for and con- 
tempt of mere literary expression, if these two 
stanzas, from a paper entitled ‘Sublimated, a 
Poem,’ would have been the worse if they had 
been composed with more regard to the ele- 
gancies of language, “judged by the ordinary 
standard” :— 

As one who hath been sent, 

Though, blindly to and fro I went— 
Knowing not even what my message meant. 
Would I decipher it 

And read—it was to me but fit- 

ful, vague, and uninterpretable writ. 


Our opinion of the whole work is not inaptly 
expressed in the latter stanza. 








Collectanea Anglo-Poetica; or, a Bibliographical 
and Descriptive Catalogue of a Portion of 
a Collection of Early English Poetry. With 
Occasional Extracts and Remarks Bio- 
graphical and Critical. By the Rev. Thomas 
Corser. Part IV. (Printed for the Chetham 
Society.) 
WitH barely half-a-dozen exceptions, this 
volume treats of the editions of English poets 
which appeared in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It includes some who were 
not poets, although they wrote verses, and, in 
Tom Coryat, the Odcombian leg stretcher, it 
illustrates a prose writer, whose works were 
full of quaintness, impertinence, conceit; sharp 
observation, and learning of a rough sort, but 
not void either of method or of matter. 
Whoever possesses the ‘Collectanea’ will 
have a very valuable addition to any of the 
works of the poets here annotated. In fact, 
independent of those works, Mr. Corser’s book 
is complete enough in itself to furnish a fair 
conception of the whole of them, and of what 
manner of men the authors were. We cannot 
notice them all, but having been most attracted 
by what Mr. Corser has written in connexion 
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with Crashaw, Cowley, Herbert, and Pope, we 
shall confine ourselves to those poets whose 
names should be dear, and whose works should 
be familiar to every Englishman. 

Mr. Corser says that “Pope was indebted 
for some of his verses to Crashaw.” We can- 
not but wish that Mr. Corser had quoted them, 
and then we could have judged for ourselves 
whether Pope’s lines were as close copies of 
Crashaw’s as “The proper study of mankind 
is man” is a copy of Pascal’s “ L’étude de 
Yhomme, c’est la vraie étude que lui est propre.” 
So, in Pascal's words, “ Les uns ont voulu 
renoncer aux passions et devenir dieux; les 
autres ont voulu renoncer a la raison et devenir 
bétes brutes,” we doubtless have the fore- 
runners of Pope’s lines :— 

Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A Being darkly wise and rudely great, 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between, in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast. 

The sentiment in Pascal’s prose undergoes 
improvement in Pope’s poetry. The latter, 
however, was never averse to take his good 
things wherever he found them. When we 
meet with the passage— 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm and walks upon the wind,— 
it is impossible not to be reminded of Addi- 
son’s line in ‘ The Campaign,’—“ Rides on the 
whirlwind and directs the storm.” This sort 
of adaptation was rather extensively practised. 
In Dryden’s ‘ Absalom and Achitophel’ occur 
the famous lines— 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune’s ire prefers to Virtue’s hand. 
This passage Macaulay told Moore was taken 
almost verbatim from lines under the frontis- 
piece to Knolles’s ‘History of the Turks.’ 
Macaulay was more particular when he re- 
ferred to the lines in his Essay on Sir William 
Temple. He there quotes the original as run- 
ning thus :— 

Greatness on goodness loves to slide, not stand, 

And leaves for Fortune’s ire, Virtue’s firm hand. 

In one paragraph having reference to Pope 
and Crashaw, Mr. Corser seems to disparage 
the latter exactly where he merits to be exalted. 
Noticing Peregrine Phillips’s charge that Pope, 
in his ‘ Epitaph on Elijah Fenton,’ not only 
adopted the thoughts but the very words of 
Crashaw’s ‘Epitaph on Mr. Ashton,’ Mr. 
Corser refers to Hayley, and he tells us, 
‘Hayley has well remarked that, if Pope 
borrowed anything from Crashaw in this 
article, it was only as the sun borrows from 
the earth ; when drawing from thence a mere 
vapour, he makes it the delight of every eye, 
by giving it all the tender and gorgeous 
colouring of heaven.” To which we answer, 
“Palabras!” The epitaphs are not so well 
known as not to bear repeating, and our readers 
may then judge if Hayley be not audacious 
and Mr. Corser too readily convinced :— 

AN EPITAPH UPON MR. ASHTON, A CONFORMABLE 
CITIZEN. 

THE modest front of this small floor, 

Believe me, reader, can say more 

Than many a brave marble can— 

‘‘ Here lies a truly honest man !” 
One whose conscience was a thing 
That troubled neither Church nor King ; 
One of those few that in this town 
Honour all preachers, hear their own. 
Sermons he heard, yet not so many 
As left no time to practise any ; 





He heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preach’d them o’er again. 

His parlour-sermons rather were 

Those to the eye than to the ear; 

His prayers took their price and strength 

Not from the loudness nor the length. 

He was a Protestant at home, 

Not only in despite of Rome; 

He lov’d his father, yet his zeal 

Tore not off his mother’s veil. 

To th’ church he did allow her dress, 

True beauty to true holiness. 

Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 

Her hand to bring him to his end. 

When age and death call’d for the score, 

No surfeits were to reckon for; 

Death tore not therefore, but, sans strife, 

Gently untwin’d his thread of life. 

What remains, then, but that thou 

Write these lines, reader, on thy brow, 

And by his fair example’s light 

Burn in thy imitation bright ? 

So, while these lines can but bequeath 

A life, perhaps, unto his death, 

His better epitaph shall be— 

His life still kept alive in thee! 
Of the author of the above lines, Mr. Corser 
says, with remarkable inaccuracy, that he was 
“debased by a spirit of superstition and mysti- 
cal devotion, which led him away to the Church 
of his choice.” Our readers will be as slow to 
believe this testimony to character as they will 
to prefer the following epitaph by Pope, on 
Mr. Hayley’s assurance that it is superior to 
the above by Crashaw :— 


ON MR. ELIJAH FENTON, AT EASTHAMSTED, IN BERKS, 
1730. 


THIS modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man ! 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet’s fate, 
Whom Heav’n kept sacred from the proud and great. 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look’d to either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 
From Nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank’d Heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he died. 
Leaving, as we have said, the above epitaphs 
to what Crashaw would have called the “ cen- 
sure ” of readers, we have only to agree with 
all Mr. Corser says of the poet’s affectionate 
character and of his fervent piety. Both are 
manifested in Crashaw’s religious poems. Occa- 
sionally, he sinks into bathos, as in the ‘Sos- 
petto d’ Herode,’ where, however, there are lines 
worthy of Milton. Among the latter is the 
description of “ Mischief’s old Master”—Satan 
chained in Hell :— 
He shook himself and spread his spacious wings, 
Which, like two bosom’d sails, embrace the dim 
Air with a dismal shade, but all in vain: 
Of sturdy adamant is his strong chain. 
But this fine figure is marred by Hell shrieking, 
The while his twisted tail he gnawed for spite ! 
The following is rather grotesque and quaint: 
nearly reaching sublimity, yet only narrowly 
escaping bathos :— 
Swinging a huge scythe, stands impartial Death, 
With endless business, almost out of breath. 
Crashaw may best be compared with Cowley 
in the former’s ‘ Wishes to his Supposed Mis- 
tress,’— 
That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and me. 


The lines are, for the most part, exquisite; 
a little free, as the times admitted, but not 
nearly so free as several of Cowley’s pieces; 
and Cowley not only aspired to be a sacred 
poet, but he praised Crashaw’s purity, and 
denounced grossness generally. ‘’Tis just,” 
he says, “the author blush there where the 
reader must.” ‘The Chronicle’ of Cowley’s 
mistresses is hardly equal in merit to Crashaw’s 
‘Wishes to his Supposed Mistress.’ Cowley 





writes more in Crashaw’s mood in this verse 
of ‘The Wish’ :— 

Ah yet, ere I descend to the grave, 

May I a small house and large garden have, 

And a few friends and many books, both true, 

Both wise and both delightful too ! 

And since love ne’er will from me flee, 

A mistress moderately fair, 

And good as Guardian-Angels are, 

Only belov’d and loving only me. 

In the above there are, at least, good thoughts 
in good words, compactly told. Cowley often 
excels in piling his effects. He has a fine sense 
of human nature, and he is sometimes effective 
in spite of exaggeration, though exaggeration 
as often spoils very musical lines. Not that 
he is always musical: his measure is not 
seldom out of tune, and his relatives are now 
and then as far away from their antecedents 
as portions of sentences divided by Clarendon’s 
parentheses. 

When Mr. Corser compares Crashaw with 
Herbert, as being on a certain equality, he is, 
we think, as mistaken as if he were to draw 
a parallel between Herbert and Shakspeare. 
We readily concede that there are some lines 
in Herbert of which Shakspeare need not have 
been ashamed, just as there are other lines in 
Crashaw which Herbert might have been proud 
to own. So there is a line in Brown’s dull 
Essay on Satire, which is prefixed to Pope’s 
Epistles, in Warburton’s edition, and it has 
a ring which Pope might have recognized :— 

Truth’s sacred fort th’ exploded laugh shall win, 

And coxcombs vanquish Berkley by a grin. 

But one leaf on a dry tree is no warrant for 
summer. Poor mad Brown was not so near 
Pope as he thought; nor was Crashaw nearer 
to Herbert than Herbert was to Shakspeare. 
In one line Crashaw is truly Herbertian, but 
it is in Latin. The subject is the miracle of 
the water changed into wine—“ Nympha pudica 
Deum vidit et erubuit”; the line so familiar 
to us all in its English form, ‘‘ The conscious 
water saw its God and blusht.” 

Mr. Corser’s notes on Cowley’s early poems, 
‘The Poetical Blossoms,’ will repay perusal. 
His notes on Crashaw illustrate five separate 
editions of poems by the latter writer, issued 
between 1648 and 1725. Mr. Turnbull’s com- 
pact edition of 1858 was a labour of love, but 
it has a clerical error in it which may rank it 
with either the breeches or the vinegar Bible : 
at page 265, the epigram which should be 
headed ‘In Asinum Christi Vectorem,’ is en- 
titled ‘In Asinum Christi Victorem.’ 








Essays and Papers on Literary and Historical 
Subjects. By H. Longueville Jones, M.A. 
(J. R. Smith.) 

In the allusion which he makes to the bodily 

infirmities under which he has performed the 

trifling labour of preparing these essays for re- 
publication, and seeing them through the press, 

Mr. Longueville Jones commits an indiscretion, 

that is more likely to offend than to have the 

desired’ effect on his literary censors. The in- 
discretion is also an error, from which a due 
regard for the critic’s responsibilities and his 
own dignity should have preserved a gentleman 
who has in his day discharged the functions of 
criticism with independence and considerable 
ability. Such a writer cannot need to be told 
that the critic is bound to judge artistic per- 
formances on their intrinsic merits, and without 
reference to the special difficulties attending 
their production. A poor book is not the less 
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unworthy of notice because the author's private 
misfortunes make it surprising that it is not 
a less satisfactory achievement ; and the artist 
who seeks to win a flattering verdict for his 
labour from his critic’s compassion, by making 
reference to his personal afflictions, lowers 
himself for the moment to the rank of the 
vender of cheap wares in the public ways, who 
endeavours to extort an exorbitant price for an 
almost valueless article by the exhibition of 
a withered arm ora broken leg. Mr. Jones’s 
error of taste and propriety is none the less 
obvious because his work contains conclusive 
indications of intellectual refinement, and is by 
no means devoid of qualities that entitle him 
to demand as a right the consideration which 
he solicits as a favour. 

Unlike most collections of magazine articles, 
the volume may be recommended as one to 
which readers may have recourse for diversion, 
qualified with instruction. The papers on ‘The 
Dutch Critics of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries,’ and the ‘ Literary 
Labours of the Benedictines,’ are mere frag- 
mentary compilations of biographic data, 
which the student may, without much toil, 
gather for himself from familiar works of 
reference ; but with the exception of these 
graceless and profitless chapters on subjects to 
which the essayist does not appear to have 
given extraordinary attention, the volume does 
not contain an essay that is otherwise than 
readable. Not that the author's style is excel- 
lent, or that his views are remarkable for jus- 
tice and consistency. The article on ‘ Versailles’ 
is uniformly turgid, and affords several fine 
examples of ponderous and inelegant diction. 
In other sketches, of a slighter and less ambi- 
tious kind, the essayist exhibits an obviously 
factitious sprightliness ; and in more than one 
place he uses language disagreeably surcharged 
with insolence, that should never be allowed to 
pass unreproved. The tone in which Mr. Jones 
expresses his contempt for the “ Brummagem 
manufacturer” and the “dirty cotton-spinner” 
is scarcely worthy of the fastidious Englishman, 
who deplores the “ferocious vulgarity” of 
modern French society; and the vehemence 
with which he declares his small respect for ‘‘the 
line of the Stubbses and the Stileses” is not less 
comical than puerile in a man whose name 7s 
Jones, though its plebeian quality is modified 
and palliated by the euphonious and aristocratic 
Christian name of Longueville. But though they 
are disfigured by obvious defects of judgment 
and temper, and comprise not a few altogether 
irreconcilable passages, which would probably 
have been removed had the writer's health 
permitted him to edit his book with greater 
eare, the more elaborate essays are so merito- 
rious that they may be almost said to deserve 
the honour of their second publication. Though 
it contains scarcely so much as a single para- 
graph that can be said to afford a pretext for 
the second half of the title, and though the 
author cannot be said to balance with a strictly 
impartial hand the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of domestic life “on a flat,” and the social 
arrangements of a small London house, ‘ How 
to Build a House and Live in it’ is to be 
praised for its humorous and very piquant 
enumeration of the characteristics of some ten 
or twelve distinct types of “the Englishman’s 
castle.” Were it not for a scarcely intelligible 
reference to “ the acute ribaldry of Tom Jones,” 
the charming little article, ‘Something Like a 





Country House’—a sketch that overflows with 
pathetic suggestions, and in one or two places 
reminds the reader of Addison’s serene plea- 
santry—might almost be said to be without 
a blemish. ‘Biron and the Bastile’ and 
‘The Place de la Gréve’ are favourable speci- 
mens of the author’s ability to criticize the 
history and recall the departed manners of the 
country which he appears to love only a degree 
less than his native land. But the sections of 
the work that will most largely repay the pains 
of a careful perusal are the article on ‘ Ver- 
sailles,’ a review of Fortoul’s ‘ History of Ver- 
sailles,’ and two other books on Louis the 
Fourteenth’s majestic palace, and the article on 
the ‘ Modern Schools of Art in France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland.’ They are also the articles in 
which the author displays most strikingly his 
proneness to adopt fantastic views. Few English 
readers, and not many Frenchmen, will concur 
with the author, whose admiration of the archi- 
tectural merits and artistic treasures of Ver- 
sailles inspires him to declare that the Grand 
Monarque justified his title to the epithet 
which he especially affected by the magnificence 
of his residence and the meretricious splendours 
of his court. 

Towards the close of the paper on ‘ Ver- 
sailles,’ Mr. Longueville Jones gives an equally 
truthful and impressive account of the rapid 
decay of French Art from the later years of 
Louis the Fourteenth till the rise of the First 
Napoleon. Speaking of the time of the 
Fifteenth Louis, he observes :— 

All had declined: all was getting disorganized : 
all was going wrong: there was a malady at work, 
in society itself, which affected all outward demon- 
strations of human intellect: the State itself was 
hastening to its decomposition; and Art, the con- 
stant index of Civilization, was degenerating with 
scarcely less rapidity. The melancholy period of 
Louis XVI., although the personal virtues of the 
monarch and his queen for a time seemed to check 
the evil, saw the woes and ills of society galloping 
on to their final goal. Under them little was done 
at Versailles, little at the other palaces: one name 
alone of any really great eminence appears, among 
the painters, Vernet.” 

So far as it relates to the quick degradation 
of Art in a corrupt and abominable state of 
society, there is nothing to object to in the 
foregoing statement; but the reader is com 
pelled to hold his breath from astonishment 
when, on turning over a few more pages of a 
paradoxical volume, he finds himself assured 
by the same writer that this same period of 
decay was a time of advancement in Art :— 

“That melancholy and disastrous catastrophe,” 
Mr. Jones urges, “the great Revolution, put a 
momentary stop to all progress in Art, as it did to 
all other things that were good; and it might have 
been expected that a total extinction of the French 
school would have ensued.” 

That the arts revived soon after the occur- 
rence of the “disastrous catastrophe,” Mr. 
Longueville Jones attributes altogether to the 
elevated taste and humanizing influence of 
Napoleon, who is called “the greatest man 
who has ruled France since the days of Francis 
I.” And having thus rendered a tribute of 
cordial homage to the potentate who was the 
immediate offspring of the revolution, Mr. 
Jones goes on to commend the revolution, a 
moment before accused of being disastrous to 
Art, for effecting “the complete sweeping away 
of the old effete system of the ci-devant courtly 
painters, and the placing of artistical patronage 
on a much wider and surer basis.” But though 








he advances several unsound and crotchety 
views, the essayist’s survey of the Art schools 
in France, Belgium and Switzerland is worthy 
of consideration. The third Napoleon’s muni- 
ficent patronage of Art has been the subject of so 
much exaggeration with his adulators, that it 
is well for us to be reminded by an English- 
man, who is familiar with the Parisian studios, 
how much the fallen Emperor’s predecessor 
accomplished for the encouragement of historic 
painters. ‘‘ No doubt,” the author observes, in 
an article written in 1841, “ very many of the 
paintings, lately executed for Versailles, might 
safely be burnt, without any loss to the world 
of Art; but the encouragement given by the 
order for those paintings, bad or good, has 
been immense: King Louis Philippe has spent 
five or six millions of francs (200,000/. to 
240,000/.) in historical pictures alone.” For 
a brief while the historical painters of Paris 
must contrive to get on without either regal or 
imperial patron, and without purchasers. The 
siege of Paris may furnish them with good 
subjects, but is not likely to bring them liberal 
buyers. 








PRESTER JOHN. 

Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte. 
Von Gustav Oppert. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. (Nutt.) 

ApouT A.D. 1145, the Catholic Bishop of 

Gabala, in Syria, came to Europe on business 

of importance, bringing the intelligence of one 

John, a king and priest, dwelling in the extreme 

east, beyond Persia and Armenia; a Nestorian 

Christian, a powerful monarch, who had con- 

quered the Persians and Medes, exceedingly 

rich and renowned, a descendant of the Magi 
who visited the infant Jesus, and ruling over 
the nation whence they came. This information 
was first spread by Otto of Fricsingen. Soon 
after, in 1165, the chronist Alberic mentions 

a wonderful epistle sent by the Indian King, 

John the Presbyter, to different Christian 

rulers, especially to Manuel, of Constantinople, 

and Frederick, the Roman emperor. Similar 
letters are said to have been addressed to Pope 

Alexander the Third, Louis VII. King of 

France, and to the King of Portugal. The 

epistle is in Latin, and seems to have been 

written by a Nestorian Christian. The con- 
tents of it are marvellous, resembling the 
legendary accounts of Sindbad the Sailor, 
though Dr. Oppert thinks that not the latter 
but rather the miracles connected with Alex- 
ander the Great in the East, as elaborated by 
the pseudo-Callisthenes, were the source of the 
fables. A credulous age, however, seems to 
have accepted the stories embodied in the letter ; 
and Alexander III. began a correspondence 
with the unknown personage of the East, send- 
ing his physician Philip with a letter to him, 

in 1177. 

The recollection of the Presbyter was resusci- 
tated when the Mongols overran Asia with fear- 
ful devastation and penetrated into parts of 
Europe itself, striking terror into the Pope and 
the Kings of Europe, who naturally thought 
the most effectual way to prevent their in- 
cursions for the future was to convert them 
to Christianity. Innocent IV. sent monks to 
them, who were also charged with the duty of 
seeking out John. To one of these, de Plano 
Carpini, we owe some account of the great 
unknown (1246); as also to Guillaume de 
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Rubruk, who was commissioned by Louis IX. 
to repair to Tartary to the great Khan, and to 
inquire besides for John (1253). The majority 
of these and other travellers agreed in reporting 
that a Presbyter John was no longer in exist- 
ence, but had fallen in battle against Tschingyz- 
khan. In consequence of these accounts, the 
residence of the king was transferred to Africa. 
He became an Ethiopian emperor. The Por- 
tuguese were specially interested in discovering 
the distant Christian kingdom of which they 
had heard strange rumours. Prince Henry, the 
navigator, touched at his supposed country. 
John II. sent Peter de Covillan and Alphonse 
de Paiva to the districts where the king was 
supposed to reside; and these were followed 
by two Jews. Covillan arrived in Ethiopia, 
where he found a Christian ruler corresponding 
in some measure to what had been told in 
Europe of Presbyter John. The illusion was 
strengthened by the subsequent appearance of 
an ambassador from the Ethiopic king at the 
court of Emanuel, successor of John II. From 
this time down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Abyssinia was regarded as the 
kingdom of the Presbyter John. 

The attempts of modern scholars to clear 
up the mystery overhanging the wonderful 
personage we are speaking of, have not been 
successful. Mosheim, Assemani, Schmidt, 
Ritter, Gass, and others, throw little light on 
his origin and history. Dr. Oppert, however, 
with great industry and ingenuity, leads the 
inquirer to a probable solution of the question. 
His book, which first appeared in 1864, has 
been so favourably received by his countrymen, 
that a second edition is now before the public. 
The researches of this scholar, conducted with 
the minute accuracy of a learned German, 
dissipate the opinions formedy held about 
John being an Indian sovereign; the King 
of the Abyssinians; a Tatar prince; the 
Karaite prince Uukkhan. According to him, 
the powerful Christian nation, over which 
Presbyter John presided, was the Khitans, 
who formerly dwelt north of Leaotong and the 
river Siramoran. When their dynasty in North 
China was destroyed, a part of the Khitans 
went to the west, under the leadership of 
Yeliutasche, who, after subjecting to his sway 
many provinces through which he passed, 
founded an extensive empire. He and his 
successors bore the title Korkhan, having 
Kashgar as their probable place of residence. 
Tschiluku, the last Korkhan, was overthrown 
by his son-in-law Kuschluk; but the latter was 
soon obliged to succumb to the arms of 
Tschingyzkhan. As to the Christianity of the 
Korkhans, or Kara Katai, the Persian annalist 
Mirkhond states that the daughter of the last 
ruler was a Christian, whence Dr. Oppert infers 
that her father was of the same belief. Probably 
the founder of the dynasty was a Christian 
too, since Otto of Friesingen could only refer 
to him as John the Presbyter. But how did 
the name John originate? It is supposed to 
be a corruption of Korkhan. Korkan became 
Jorkhan, Jochan, Jochanan, John. How the 
title of presbyter, or priest, arose is difficult to 
be determined ; but the conjecture has been 
put forward that as almost all men belonging 
to the Nestorian sect in Central Asia were 
dedicated as priests, the title may be easily 
accounted for. The alleged fact, however, rests 
solely on the assertion of the Franciscan 
Rubruk. 





Those who wish to trace the legendary 
accounts of John must have recourse to the 
exhaustive treatise of Dr. Oppert, where they 
will find all the information they require. The 
learned author has studied the subject with 
rare patience, labouring to set forth his theory 
with argumentative skill, although he is ob- 
liged to fill up portions by conjecture. The 
topic is more curious than profitable, for the 
mythical element pervades and coloursit largely. 
The author is confident of his conclusion, more 
so perhaps than some of his readers will be. 
But he deserves all praise for bringing together 
the accounts of Otto of Friesingen, the episode 
of the ‘Kofar al Turak,’ in Benjamin of 
Tudela’s travels, Rubruk’s statements, the 
notices of Bar Hebrzeus and Abulfeda, with 
the narratives of Marco Polo, and the epistle of 
Archbishop John de Monte Corvino, in order 
to show that the Presbyter John was none other 
than the Korkhan of Kara Katai, with which 
the notices of the Persian annalists, Mirkhond 
and Khondemir, the genealogical history of the 
prince Algasi and Chinese annals all agree. 
The appendix contains a complete Latin version 
of John’s letter addressed to Emanuel, with 
other documents relating to the priest-king of 
Asia. 

The arrangement of the materials accumu- 
lated by the author is not so good as it might 
be. For this reason, as well as a certain 
heaviness of style, the narrative has a dryness 
which may repel the reader. But the subject 
cannot be made attractive except to the curious 
antiquary. A church historian himself will 
hardly care for one who is largely mythical, 
and whose original has to be traced with so 
much problematical reasoning. The hero eludes 
the firm grasp of the critical inquirer ; and if 
he be discovered in the Korkhan of the Khitans, 
it is still hard to find him a Christian, much 
less a priest. Kings of the Korkhan stamp 
are seldom priests even in name, though 
Oriental flattery may make them such. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

A Siren. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

John : a Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Theresa. By Noell Radcliffe. 

& Blackett.) 

A Righted Wrong. By Edmund Yates. 3 vols. 

(Tinsley Brothers. ) 
The Wicked Woman. 

(Arnold. ) 

‘A Srren’ treats once more of Italian life, 
the favourite subject of the author, and is as 
pleasingly and carefully written as Mr. T. A. 
Trollope’s works generally are. The scene is 
laid in Ravenna, and the story, which is of a 
more melo-dramatic nature than usual, is prin- 
cipally concerned with a mysterious murder 
committed in that city, and the discovery of the 
murderer. 

Bianca Lalli, a prima donna, as remarkable 
for her beauty as for her magnificent voice, is 
persuaded to visit Ravenna professionally, and 
while there she gains the passionate love of the 
Marchese Lamberto di Castelmare, an elderly 
noble, who after several ineffectual efforts to 
throw off the spell, succumbs to the charms of 
the Siren, and offers her his hand, which, it is 
needless to say, she accepts. The Marchese, 
however, is not rendered supremely happy by 
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his success ; for although when basking in her 
presence, he is a most devoted lover, when away 
from her he becomes a prey to remorse at the 
step he has taken ; for he is a very proud man, 
and has obtained great credit in his native city 
for prudence and sagacity: whilst the lady’s 
reputation is, to say the least—or rather the 
most—of it, of a very shady nature. Moreover, 
jealousy comes, to give him additional pangs ; 
and of all persons of whom to become jealous 
he picks the very one he should not—in the 
person of his nephew and _ heir-presumptive, 
the Marchese Ludovico; and ultimately, at a 
ball given on the last day of the Carnival, his 
jealousy is aroused to its maximum, and ap- 
proaches absolute frenzy, when he hears that 
his nephew and Bianca have planned a ¢éte-a- 
téte excursion for the following morning to 
the famous wood, Pineta. By six o’clock in the 
morning of Ash-Wednesday, the young couple 
start off in a “bagarino” for the Pineta, and 
are seen on their journey by Ludovico’s be- 
trothed, Paulina Foscarelli, who, moved by 
momentary jealousy, follows them for a short 
distance into the wood. When Bianca and her 
companion arrive at the forest, Bianca is over- 
come with sleep, and sinks back upon a green 
bank, to enjoy a few minutes’ repose. Ludovico, 
according to his own account, as subsequently 
rendered, strays a little way into the wood, 
leaving Bianca asleep, and when he returns, as 
he believes, to the spot where he left her, she 
is no longer there. After a long search, he is 
obliged to leave the forest alone, and concludes 
that she has gone home before him. Paulina 
also returns to the city from her walk, having, 
as she asserts, in the meantime seen nothing 
of the pair she followed. Bianca does not 
return, and a startling event throws the whole 
town of Ravenna into a high state of excite- 
ment, and that is, the dead body of Bianca 
being brought back to the city, the poor girl 
having evidently been murdered. The cause 
of death is soon after discovered to be a long, 
thin needle driven with great dexterity straight 
to the heart. In this state of things suspicion 
at once falls upon three people. Ludovico is, 
of course, suspected, as he was last seen in her 
company, and had an obvious motive in getting 
rid of her, as he knew she was going to marry 
his uncle, and by so doing would ruin his pros- 
pects. Paulina is also suspected, because she was 
known to have followed Bianca and Ludovico, 
as they passed her to go into the wood ; and 
jealousy is supposed to be her motive for com- 
mitting the crime. A third person, in the shape 
of a maliciously-disposed and contemptible 
nobleman, named the Comte Leandro, is the 
last of the three; but he may be considered 
quite out of the running, as it is next to im- 
possible for any reader to imagine him the 
actual culprit. The rest of the book is taken 
up with discussing the probabilities as to which 
of these three persons is the murderer, and the 
discovery and death of the actual villain. We 
shall not, however, spoil the story by revealing 
the secret here, although we think it more than 
probable that a reader of average ability will 
be able to “spot” the culprit long before he or 
she is actually revealed as such by the author 
in so many words. So much for the story, 
which is of an exciting character, and the 
treatment does not spoil it. Mr. T. Adolphus 
Trollope will not lower his previously high 
reputation by this novel. The local colouring 
is, as usual, excellent. 
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Of ‘John,’ the less we say the better. It 
is not worthy of Mrs. Oliphant. The author 
calls it “‘a love story,” and, accordingly, love 
of a most commonplace and wearisome kind 
forms the sole staple of entertainment for 
the reader, who will assuredly become as 
angry with the subject as we did, unless he 
or she be of an exceedingly romantic and 
weakly nature. As to story, there is none to 
speak of; what there is may be shortly 
summed up thus: John, the hero, the son 
of a very respectable clergyman, saves the 
life of a young lady, when she is being 
run away with by her horse, in the old, old 
fashion. The lady, being rather severely hurt, 
is domiciled for a time in the father’s resi- 
dence, and soon becomes beloved in a des- 
perate, though rather imbecile, way by the 
excellent John; and the lady kindly returns 
his uncouth affection. Parent number two, 
however—that is to say, the father of the 
young lady—is rich and stern; and although 
he permits the engagement with John, he 
makes himself so uncommonly disagreeable 
that the lovers undergo considerable torture, 
until the young lady runs away from home, 
and flies to the clergyman’s residence. Her 
father instantly forgives her, much to our 
astonishment, and, as we venture to think, 
to the astonishment of all who read the 
novel; and the lovers marry, and so the story 
ends. There is not much to be made out of 
this, but what little could have been, is not 
made. John is simply insufferable. Pious, stupid 
and bilious, it is simply incredible that any 
girl in full possession of her faculties could 
fall in love with him. He does not seem to 
have a single point in his favour, unless we 
except the one shining quality—that he says 
little. As to the young lady, she is a trifle 
better, but not much. She giggles, and is one 
of those “giddy, vain things” that we are 
always hearing of, although, it is true, she is 
supposed to improve towards the end of the 
tale. The only sensible person in the book is 
the cruel father, who is much to be pitied in 
being surrounded by such trying people as the 
daughter, John and John’s parents. Had this 
been the work of a novice, we should not, 
perhaps, have spoken out so plainly; but we 
are justly entitled to be indignant when Mrs. 
Oliphant wastes her powers so thoroughly as 
she does in this “love story.” 

As ‘ Theresa’ is little more than the history 
of the young lady of that name, we cannot do 
better in this review than quote the following 
extract from her diary to show the heroine’s 
turn of mind, and give a specimen of the 
writing that is to be met with throughout the 
book. The lady is writing of her sister, and 
gushingly observes,— 

“Together at sixteen and seventeen we began to 
sorrow over our mother’s failing health, and tended 
her through her long illness to the hour of her 
death. Together, after a year’s space, we bewailed 
our father, and together we left the home we girls 
could not inherit to live—not as dependents, thank 
God! but as inmates—in a house in which we were 
not born. From that moment our severance began. 
Our parents had treated us exactly alike. We 
were both looked at, both listened to, with smiles 
of pleased attention; and no one about us then 
seemed to regard me as Jessie’s inferior. In those 
days we all laughed together at her droll sayings, 
and she never ridiculed me then for my deep and 
overpowering interest in those pursuits which were 
our mother’s favourite pursuits also. She was not 
then too much engrossed by the merits of a ribbon 








to be blind to the merits of an antique bust, or 
deaf to the charm of poetry.” 

As will be seen by the above extract, Theresa 
is a highly romantic young lady, who imagines 
herself underrated and misunderstood by all 
her friends. And as the book is about nothing 
else but her feelings and adventures, it will 
be at once foreseen that it is not likely to be 
of a very lively nature. Theresa attends a 
drawing-class, and there appears one day to 
her a model, of whom she speaks thus: “ We 
hastened to the gallery, and saw—No, Marian, 
to describe what I saw is impossible! but I 
felt at once that good Mrs. Fisher’s instinct 
had not misled her, and that the marvellous 
countenance and stately figure before me (ar- 
rayed in the costume of a student of the middle 
ages) could only belong to one whose race was 
as noble as his beauty.” —“ I was half vexed at 
being interrupted, half glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of asking for a glass of water—a request 
in which one or two other ladies so instantly 
joined, that a decanter and several tumblers 
were immediately produced. I swallowed a 
little, and after doing so, was startled by 
hearing the model’s voice (a voice as gentle 
and refined as the style of his beauty) begging 
Mr. Heneage, in a polite phrase, which, though 
respectful, was entirely that of an equal, to 
allow him to slake zs thirst in the pure ele- 
ment.” The handsome model returns to Theresa 
a pencil which she had dropped, with a note 
wrapped around it, and then another comes, 
and then Theresa confesses to her friend :—“‘‘ He 
implored me in the last note I had from him,’ 
replied Theresa, in a tremulous voice, ‘ if I did 
not utterly disdain and despise him, to wear, 
as yesterday, in Charlton Street, the lilies of 
the valley in which his petition had been con- 
cealed.’—‘ And you wore them, or you would 
not be my own Theresa,’ exclaimed Marian 
Hunt.—‘ For weal or for woe, I did wear 
them,’ answered Theresa, gravely.” Having 
thus obviously placed us in the hard, practical 
world of the present day, the author proceeds 
with the artless tale. The model makes his 
appearance at a ball to which Theresa goes, 
and tells her he is of noble birth, but that 
owing to some disagreement with his family, 
he is unable to throw off his ¢ncognito. After 
some months spent in corresponding and occa- 
sional meetings, the hero informs her that he 
is soon to go abroad, and wishes her to become 
his wife, and go with him. Several ineffectual 
attempts by the parties to meet each other 
alone then ensue; and she ultimately receives 
a letter from a middle-aged lady, his fellow- 
lodger and go-between, asking her to go that 
afternoon and see him. She goes, taking Marian 
Hunt with her, and on entering the room, Marian 
exclaims, “ Mr. Conway, Theresa! It is Alfred 
Carr.” Now Alfred Carr is the gentleman to 
whom Marian has been engaged for a year or 
more, and consequently dire is the distress. 
The model—alias Conway, alias Alfred Carr— 
rushes to the door, and stands with his back 
to it, and Marian is just being carried off 
by his man-servant, and Alfred is threatening 
Theresa, when her cousin, Harry Blount, rushes 
in and rescues her. She eventually marries her 
deliverer, and becomes more sensible,—at least 
we trust so, for the sake of her husband. As 
to the moral of the book, it is, no doubt, in- 
tended to point out to young ladies how careful 
they ought to be to inquire into the antecedents 
of the gentlemen to whom they are introduced ; 





and to teach them never to form an engage- 
ment without their parents’ consent. It may, 
under certain inconceivable circumstances, have 
this effect, and if so, so far so good; yet we 
cannot conscientiously recommend ‘ Theresa’; 
it is too silly. 

The peculiarity of ‘A Righted Wrong’ is, 
that the wrong is not righted. The stain of 
illegitimacy we understand to be the wrong, 
inflicted by two innocent parents on their 
eldest child, the mother having committed 
bigamy under the impression that her first 
husband had been murdered in Australia. 
This is a very sad, though thoroughly conven- 
tional injury, as such injuries go in fiction; 
but we fail to see that it is in any way com- 
pensated by the fortunate accident of the rich 
marriage of the victim. Gertrude Baldwin 
loses an inheritance in consequence of the 
unlucky secret of her birth being discovered, 
and regains it by marrying the “remainder- 
man,” who succeeds to her legitimate sister. 
This is, no doubt, a great piece of material 
good luck, but surely is a very Hibernian 
remedy. Our author does not do his heroine 
the injustice of making her in any degree mer- 
cenary, and the loss of her possessions is cer- 
tainly the least part of her trouble. In order 
that the necessary difficulties may be provided, 
Mr. Fitzwilliam Meriton Baldwin, as the 
father of the young ladies is strangely called, 
is hampered by the strict entail of a Scotch 
landed estate. Otherwise no difficulty need 
have occurred, as the obnoxious husband, who 
has wrecked the early happiness of Mrs. Bald- 
win, dies very soon after the birth of Gertrude ; 
and as he never advances his inconvenient 
claims, a little judicious management might 
have smoothed all inequalities between the 
positions of the two daughters, whom our 
author places in unnecessary antagonism. On 
the whole, the plot, though not unskilfully 
managed, is neither exciting nor original, and 
bigamy has by this time been quite used up 
as a “sensation.” Some of the characters 
demand more favourable notice. James Dug- 
dale, the crippled tutor, who has burned in 
boyhood with an unrequited passion, and lives 
to bestow the wealth of his affection on the 
orphan children of his early love, is a noble, 
though a homely figure; and Rose Moore, 
the faithful maid-servant, possesses the acute- 
ness as well as the warmth of Irish character. 
One remark of hers deserves to be recorded. 
Mrs. Carteret, the foolish wife of Margaret 
Baldwin’s more foolish father, has called her 
by her surname, after the fashion of some fine 
ladies,—“ Calling you as if you were either a 
man or a dog,” says the indignant damsel. In 
this instance, as in some others, Mr. Yates has 
laid his finger upon one of the less amiable 
traits of modern society. His estimate of 
Scotch ladies would be ungallant and unfair 
were it not put into the mouth of an avowedly 
rash-judging woman. ‘The female characters 
of his own production in the novel, with the 
exception of Gertrude Baldwin—who is, we 
are happy to think, an Englishwoman of the 
ordinary type—are not remarkable for excel- 
lence, although all drawn with much distinct- 
ness. Margaret, who is intended to fill the 
leading part, disappoints us more than any one. 
But by dint of a tragic look, and the excellent 
character she is said to have earned before the 
period of the narrative, she will reconcile most 
readers to the conspicuous post she occupies, 
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and contribute to the success of a fair though 
not a first-rate novel. 

The Police News or the Newgate Calendar 
would be the appropriate medium of intro- 
ducing such a story as Miss Fenton offers to 
the public. There is much merit in the honesty 
of the title, but it is the only merit in the 
book. The naughty female whose doleful 
story is before us commits at least two cold- 
blooded murders, besides living in a chronic 
antagonism to the seventh commandment. We 
are glad to learn that her demerits are faithfully 
reflected in her face. She has a low forehead, 
red hair, and sea-green eyes ; but in spite of all 
that, she is a wonderful beauty of that negative 
type which seems to have so mysterious an 
attraction for modern poetasters and artists. 
She is tall, and white, and lithe and gliding ; 
altogether a fit subject for 
Doves, loves, blood, blushes, serpents, sobs, and sighs, 
Lest any one should be tempted to read a 
narrative which has no recommendation but 
its horrors, we will give a brief abstract of the 
events recorded: Carlo Gelini, a young noble- 
man of Venice, fallsin love with the ‘‘Woman” 
at Paris. He finds that she is faithless, and 
jeaves her. In revenge she marries his father, 
wins the young Marchese’s inheritance, and 
then poisons the doting old man. To satisfy 
the rapacity of her accomplice and tyrant, she 
seeks fresh victims of her dangerous fascina- 
tion. A widowed baronet, Sir Hugh Graham 
by name, sacrifices the interests of an only 
daughter to an old man’s fancy, and becomes 
her second husband. He is poisoned in his 
turn, Mabel Graham persecuted to death, and 
her faithful servant kidnapped, and confined in 
anasylum. In the end, Gelini, who has long 
been privately married to the unhappy Mabel, 
comes forward as deus ex machind, and having 
wooed the wicked Lady Graham in an assumed 
character, so terrifies her by appearing in his 
own that she ends her days in that hopeless 
state of idiotcy, which the perusal of her life 
will tend to superinduce on all too hasty novel- 
readers. One piece of naiveté must not be 
omitted: the author mentions with a little 
shudder that this truculent heroine was in the 
habit of reading French novels ! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Horace. By Theodore Martin. (W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 
Mr. a book is marked by the same merits 
and the same defect as his translation of Horace, 
and the defect simply is, that Mr. Martin, in an 
effort to be “light,” is sometimes a little vulgar. 
But his book is a very good one, and will give the 
English reader a far better idea of Horace than 
was formerly within his reach. There is much 
excellent criticism, well illustrated by reference to 
modern authors, as in the following passage : 
“Who could take amiss the rebuke of the kindly 
satirist, who was so ready to show up his own 
weaknesses ? In this respect our own great satirist 
Thackeray is very like him. Nor is this strange. 
They had many points in common—the same keen 
eye for human folly, the same tolerance for the 
human weaknesses of which they were so conscious 
in themselves, the same genuine kindness of heart. 
Thackeray’s terse and vivid style, too, is probably 
in some measure due to this, that to him, as to 
Malherbe, Horace was a kind of breviary.” It is 
perhaps a pity that Mr. Martin has not quoted 
Pope more frequently, whose imitations give a 
better idea of the original than is usually supposed ; 
and excellent as are the translations of Mr. Martin 
and Prof. Conington, we miss some favourite ver- 
sions by other hands. But these are but slight 





drawbacks to a book, in which a very difficult task 
has been most satisfactorily performed. 


The Elementary Education Act, 1870, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Index. By Hugh Owen, 
Jun. (Knight & Co.) 

WE have no fault to find with Mr. Owen’s little 

book, the preface to which, however, ought not to 

have been dated from the Poor Law Board; but 
we cannot think that it is needed. Any one who 
reads the Act itself with care will know as much 
as Mr. Owen tells him, and will know it sooner. 

Still, there are people who will not read Acts, and 

Mr. Owen’s Index may possibly enable some of 

them to avoid, by reference, the mistakes which 

they would otherwise have made: 


WE have on our table The Coleman-Gregorian 
Method, Part I. A Series of Gymnastic and Oral 
Exercises in English, French, and German, by M. 
Coleman (Williams & Norgate),— Essays by Mem- 
bers of the Birmingham Speculative Club (Williams 
& Norgate),—The Science and Art of Arithmetic, 
by A. Sonnenschein and H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. 
(Whittaker),— Report of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 1869-70,—Appleton’s European Guide- 
Book (Longmans),—Pocket Guides to Calabrasella, 
Spotl-Five, Euchre, Ecarté, and Pocket Laws of 
Ecarté, by Cavendish (De La Rue),— Model Women, 
by W. Anderson (Hodder & Stoughton),— The Food, 
Use and Beauty of British Birds, by C. O. G. 
Napier (Groombridge),— Village Sketches, by T. C. 
Whitehead, second series (Routledge),—T'welve 
Meditations and Twelve Spiritual Songs on the 
Twenty-third Psalm, by J. Paton, B.A. (Passmore 
& Alabaster),—and Breviates, by Rev. P. B. Power, 
M.A. (Hamilton, Adams & Co). Among new 
editions we have: Introduction a la Langue 
Frangaise, by V. de Fivas, M.A. LL.D. (Lock- 
wood),—Notes from the Continent, by H. Swingle- 
hurst (Edinburgh, Seton & Mackenzie),—and Ne- 
therton-on-Sea, by E. M. Alford (Tinsley). Also the 
following pamphlets: The German War, by E. Du 
Bois-Reymond (Foreign),—Lines on the Third Na- 
poleon, by C. Rosser (Weston-super-Mare, Beedle), 
—The Loss of the ‘ City of Boston, Inman v. Jen- 
kins (Liverpool, Lee & Nightingale),— Matter and 
Motion, by N. A. Nicholson, M.A.,—Plan for 
Coast Defences, by a Naval Officer (Clowes),— The 
Apostolic Ministry, by the Rev. E. F. Wayne, M.A. 
(Parker),—A Sketch of the Mountains and River 
Basins of India, by T. Saunders (Allen),—Cata- 
logue of the Cvllection of Egyptian Antiquities 
belonging to the late Robert Hay, Esq. of Linplum, 
—The True Theory of the Greek Aorist, by W. 
Howell (Simpkin),—and On French and German 
as Substitutes for Greek in University Pass Examt- 
nations, by 8. Taylor, M.A. (Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Theology. 
Baring-Gould’s Origin, &c. of Religious Belief, Part 2, Svo. 15/ 
Beecher’s Plymouth Pulpit, 3rd Series, cr. Svo. 4/ cl. 
Bonar's Light and Truth, or Bible Thoughts and Themes, 5/ cl. 
Divine Leadings, a Short Memoir, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Foster's Cyclopzedia of Illust. adapted to Christian Teaching, 12/6 
Leathes’s Witness of St. John to Christ, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Lee's Bible Illustrations, 6 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
March’s Night unto Night, a Selection of Bible Scenes, 12mo. 3,6 
Perry’s The Christian Fathers, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Watson’s Anti-Nicene Apologies, their Character, &c., 3/6 cl. 

Law. 

Russell's Power and Duty of an Arbitrator, 4th edit. roy. Svo.36, 
Stone’s Education Act Manual, 12mo. 2/ cl. swd. 
Turner’s Educational Legislation, 8vo. 1/ cl. swd. 

Fine Art. 
Mitchell’s Rudimentary Manual of Architecture, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Scott’s Gems of Modern French Art, 16 Photos. 4to. 21/ ¢l. 

Poetry. 

Cowper's Poetical Works (Globe Edition), cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hood's (T.) Poems, illust. by Birket Foster, 4to. 21/ cl. 
Longfellow’s Works, new edit. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Nicholson’s Idylls o’Hame, and other Poems, 12mo 3/ cl. 
Torr’s Lyra Resurrectionis, Sacred Poetry, 12mo. 2’6 cl. 
Wordsworth's Works, Centenary Edit., Vol. 5, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

History. 
Carlyle’s Works, Library Edition, Vol. 22, Frederick the 

Great, Vol. 2, 8vo. 9 cl. 

Desancti’s (Dr. L.) Life-Sketch of, by Gavazzi, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
European History, 1088-1228, edit. by Sewell and Yonge, 6/ cl. 
Heysham’s (Dr, J.) Life and Correspondence, by Lonsdale, 10/6 
Lenormant’s Student's Manual of Oriental History, &c., 12/ cl. 
Macrae’s Life of Napoleon IIL., cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Shand’s On the Trail of the War, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Geography. 
Pair France, Impressions of a Traveller, 8vo. 15, 





Philology. 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, trans. by Lang, 5/ 
Horace, Satires, trans. by A. Wood, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Mayor's Greek for Beginners, Parts 2 and 3, 12mo. 3,6 cl. swd. 
Schneider's First Year's French Book, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Short’s Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, an Essay, 10/ cl. 
Wright's Arabic Reading-Book, Part 1, The Texts, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Science. 

Berwick’s Forces of the Universe, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Biart’s Adventures of a Young Naturalist, er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Gee's (S.) Auscultation and Percussion, 12mo. 5 6 cl. 
Jones’s The Broad Broad Ocean and its Inhabitants, 12mo. 5/ 
Parley’s (P.) Tales about Animals, new edit. 6/ cl. 
Sonenschein and Nesbitt’s Arithmetic, Parts 2 and 3, 3/6 cl. 
Swift’s Manual of the Hydrometer, &c., new edit. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Ward's First Grade Inorganic Chemistry, 12mo. 1/ cl. swd. 
Wood's Our Domestic Pets, illus. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

General Literature. 
Adams's Friend or Foe, a Tale of Sedgmoor, 12mo. 26 cl. 
Adams’s Tales of the Civil Wars, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Album for Children, illus. 3 6 cl. 
Artemus Ward in London, and Letters to Punch 1.6 swd. 
Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, ed. by Mrs. Gatty, 7/6 
Beeton's Guide to Investing Money, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Beeton’s Guide to Stock Exchange and Money Market, 12mo. 1/ 
Belgravia, 2nd series, Vol. 2, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Best of Everything, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
British Spelling and Reading Book, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Buckland’s Love and Duty, 12mo. 2 cl. 
Bunting’s (W. M.) Memorials, by Rowe and Bunting, 7/6 cl. 
Burke's Landed Gentry of Great Britain, &c. 2 vols. 63, cl. 
Carless’s Brave Lisette, and other ‘Tales, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Cassell’s New Children’s Books, 5 sorts, 12mo. illus. 1/ each ; 

5 sorts, 12mo. 1,6 each. 

Caulfield’s Avenell, and other Poems, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Child Life, with Plates, sm. 4to. 3/6 cl. 
Child’s Own Book of Country Pleasures, 3.6 cl. 
Corbett’s Holiday Camp ; or, Three Days’ Picnic, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Crowe’s Story of Arthur Hunter, &c., 12mo., 2/ cl. 
Daily Lessons for Daily Life, 12mo. 2,6 cl. 
Desart’s (Lord) Beyond these Voices, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Doctor Savory’s Tongs, &c., 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Don Quixote, Family Edition, illus. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Essays by Members of the Birmingham Speculative Club, 8vo. 5/ 
From Darkness to Light, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Girl’s (The) Birthday Book, illust. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Help for the Sick and Wounded, trans. by Furley, 12mo. 2 6 
Hood's Petsetilla’s Posy, a Fairy Tale, sm. 4to. 3/6 cl. 
Household Words, re-issue, Vol. 9, 8vo. 36 cl. 
Howitt's Jack of the Mill, illust. 12mo. 36 cl. 
Hunt’s The Golden Gate, and other Tales, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Hunting Grounds of the Uld World, by vld Shekarry, new ed. 5/ 
Jenny Dale, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Locker’s Adventures of Stephen Scudamore, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Moftitt’s Instructions for Attendants on Sick and Wounded, 5/ 
National Nursery Rhymes set to Music, illust. imp. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
On the Seas, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
One Trip More, and other Tales, by A. of ‘ Mary Powell,’ 2'6 cl. 
Paterson’s Manual of the Usages of the Stock Exchange, 3 6 cl. 
Perring’s Our Poor Neighbours, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Picture Story Book, imp. 18mo. 3/6 cl. 
Poole’s Without a Character, Tale of Servant Life, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Ross’s A Private Inquiry, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Round Loaf, Story of a, 32 Ilust., cheap edit. 1/6 el. 
Routledge’s Ilust. Juvenile Books, 6 sorts, 18mo. 1/ each cl. 
Taylor’s (Mary) The First Duty of Women, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Theed’s What She did with Her Life, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Tovey’s Champagne, its History, Properties, &c. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Truly Noble, by Madame de Chatelain, 12mo, 2 6 cl. 
Two Marriages, 12mo. 3,6 cl. 
Walker's Charley Ashley, or Adventures of an Orphan, 12mo. 1 6 
What She could Do, by A. of ‘ Wide Wide World,’ 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Yates’s (E.) A Righted Wrong, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 








A LITERARY DISCOVERY. 

An esteemed Correspondent sends the follow- 
ing :— 

While seeking materials for her intended work 
descriptive of Holland House, Miss Fox has had 
the good luck to find several either unknown or, 
at least, quite forgotten, literary treasures. Among 
these are three holographic letters written by F. 
Petrarca, one addressed to his friend and patron 
Cardinal Colonna; several letters, some partly 
written in their own curious uncial characters, of 
the Kings of Spain; a small MS. copy of Savona- 
rola’s ‘ Esposizione sopra li Psalmi,’ with the auto- 
graphic corrections of that celebrated Dominican 
friar-preacher ; and, though last, not least, among 
these finds, a copy of the first, and for a long time 
missing, printed edition of the poem of Camoens, 
with notes and emendations written on the margins 
by himself, and on the title-page, a MS. account in 
the handwriting of an old friend who witnessed 
that poor and poverty-stricken poet’s death-bed in 
an hospital. The book, by the aid of photozinco- 
graphic fac-similes, will show these literary remains. 








M. PROSPER MERIMEE. 

WE can only just record in this week’s impression 
the death of another eminent French writer. The 
author of ‘Colomba,’ of ‘Le Théatre de Clara Gazul,’ 
of ‘ L’Enlévement de la Redoute,’ M. Prosper Mé- 
rimée, has just passed away at Cannes, where he was 
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endeavouring to recruit his enfeebled health under 
the influence of a genial climate. The public mind is 
so absorbed at present in France by the terrible 
exigencies of war, that the departure from amongst 
us of men who, like M. Mérimée, were the proudest 
ornaments of literature, must necessarily be little 
noticed. When, however, the political horizon is 
brighter, and when our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel can afford leisure for intellec- 
tual pursuits, the important part played in the 
Romantique crusade by the late Academician, and 
the services he rendered to archzeological and his- 
torical studies will, no doubt, be duly appreciated. 
Born in September, 1803, M. Mérimée was not 
really an old man, but the constantly weak state of 
his health had lately made him very much of a 
recluse, and, like his friend M. Sainte-Beuve, he 
was struck down, as we are wont to imagine, 
before his task was finished. We hope next week 
to give from authentic sources a detailed account 
of M. Mérimée’s literary career. He had been 
elected in 1844 to succeed Charles, Nodier at the 
Académie Frangaise, and he likewise belonged to 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
He was called to the Senate in 1853. 








NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Murray announces ‘The Holy Bible, 
according to the Authorized Version, with Notes 
and a revised Translation, by Bishops and Clergy 
of the Anglican Church ; Vol. I., The Pentateuch,— 
‘A Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand and Kashgar,’ 
by Robert Shaw,—‘ The Descent of Man, and on 
Selection in Relation to Sex, by C. Darwin,— 
‘The Student’s Elements of Geology, by Sir 
Charles Lyell, Bart.,—‘A Ride through the Dis- 
turbed Districts of New Zealand to Lake Taupo 
at the time of the Rebellion,’ from the Journals of 
the late Hon. Herbert Meade, Lieut. R.N.,—‘A 
Voyage round the World, by the Marquis de 
Beauvoir,—‘ A Biographical Dictionary of the 
Judges of England, 1066—1870,’ by Edward Foss, 
—‘Primitive Culture, by E. B. Tylor,—‘ Some 
Account of the Mutineers of the Bounty, and their 
Descendants, in Pitcairn and Norfolk Island,’ by 
Lady Belcher,—‘The Travels of Marco Polo, a 
new English Version,’ by Col. H. Yule,—‘ Savona- 
rola, Erasmus, and other Essays,’ by H. H. Milman, 
D.D.,—‘ The Revolt of the Protestants in the 
Cevennes,’ by Mrs. Bray,—‘ Lord Byron,’ translated 
from the German, by Carl Elze,—‘ Longevity of 
Man; its Facts and its Fictions, by W. J. Thoms, 
—the fourth volume of Canon Robertson’s ‘ History 
of the Christian Church,—‘The Metallurgy of 
Gold, Silver and Mercury,’ by J. Percy, M.D.,— 
‘The Gallican Church; Sketches of Church History 
in France, from the Concordat of Bologna, 1516, 
to the Revolution, by W. H. Jervis, M.A..—‘ The 
Correspondence of the late Earl of Elgin,’ edited 
by T. Wairond,—‘ Stories for Darlings, by The 
Sun,—‘ The Schools of Painting in North Italy,’ 
by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle,—‘ The 
Student’s Manual of Ancient History,’ edited by 
W. Smith, LL.D.,—‘Scrambles among the Alps,’ 
1860-69,’ by E. Whymper,—‘ New English Version 
of Catullus,’ by Robinson Ellis, M.A.,—‘ A Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities, from the Times 
of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne,’ and 
‘A Dictionary of Christian Biography and Doc- 
trines, by various Authors,’ edited by W. Smith, 
D.C.L.,—‘ A Copious English Grammar,’ by Prof. 
Maetzner,—and ‘Elucidations of Prof. Curtius’s 
Greek Grammar, translated from the German by 
Evelyn Abbot. 








OUR ITALIAN LETTER. 
Naples, Sept. 30, 1870. 

Wuar is to become of the Palace of the Cesars ? 
It was understood to be the private property of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and though few persons knew 
it, I am assured that he took the deepest interest 
in the excavations that were carried on there, under 
the enlightened direction of Cav. De Rosa. It is 
not long since that during a Cabinet Council, in 
which subjects of vital interest were discussed, 
the Emperor withdrew to another apartment, and 
invited several of his ministers to accompany him 





to witness some precious works of art, which had 
lately arrived from the Palatine. Is it the fact that 
it is the private property of the Emperor, as it has 
always been stated to me to be? and if so, what is 
now to be done with this the most delicious, and 
the most interesting spot in Rome? Happily, as 
yet, no damage has been inflicted on any part of 
this wonderful city, and its precious works of art 
have been religiously respected. Moreover, one 
of the first acts of the newly-appointed Giunta has 
been to form a Commission, whose duty it will be 
to watch over the treasures of Art within the walls 
of Rome. I have heard it said by those who are 
hostile, to the revolution, that of course many 
precious objects will disappear, as they did ten 
years ago, on the conquest of other parts of Italy. 
If the universal voce may be depended on, the 
charge insinuated is but too true ; many objects of 
great interest and value were taken furtively, and 
sold for a song. Palaces and monasteries were 
robbed, it is confidently asserted, of precious 
articles, so that one cannot but rejoice that, thus 
early in its administration, the Giunta has formed 
the Commission of which I have spoken. The 
education of the people too is another object which 
has occupied the attention of the Government, and 
Count Mamiani, it is reported, will be invited to 
reorganize the instruction of the universities and 
schools of Rome. But four or five years have 
passed since, on being invited to visit some of the 
night schools, a prelate expressed the opinion to 
me that no people in Europe were better instructed 
than the Romans. I must admit that amongst 
those classes with which the foreigner is generally 
brought in contact, there was under the old 
régime a greater amount of reading and writing than 
amongst the Neapolitans—the Popes had done 
better than the Bourbons. This, however, is but 
faint praise; and no sane man would contend that 
with an Index Expurgatorius, and checks and pro- 
hibitions of every kind, there could be anything 
like intellectual development. As for those beyond 
the walls of the city, they were and are after the 
similitude of beasts! Hitherto journalism has been 
at the very lowest ebb. The Official Journal told 
us all about the “ Holiness of our Lord the Pope,” 
and of religious fétes past and to come, and 
nothing more, unless it might be a scrap of news 
half a century old from the other side of the globe. 
The Osservatore Romano indulged in invective 
against any thing and any one who was in opposition 
to the happy state of things in Rome, whilst the 
Correspondance contained intelligence selected from 
Ultramontane journals, and original diatribes. 
All terror has disappeared, and a host of specu- 
lators on popular curiosity have already arrived; 
though it is to be doubted whether they will 
obtain the licence necessary till after the Plebiscite. 
Most of these embryo journals are said to be “red,” 
whilst the most promising one is described as 
being “ distinguished by good sense” and a respect 
for grammar. There can be little doubt that when 
things have been regularly settled, a good daily 
Press will be established. It is satisfactory to find 
that, as every town has been occupied, it has been 
one of the first efforts of the military Governor of 
the province to provide for the administration 
of the Post and the Telegraph; and it is to be hoped 
that this same care will be extended hereafter to 
the amelioration of those departments. In the 
good old times, which terminated last week, no 
letter was safe: it might be opened, and fre- 
quently was opened, for the enlightenment of the 
priestly rulers of Rome. As to celerity of trans- 
mission, your friend in a distant part of the city 
would probably receive your communication, posted 
on the morning of the 16th let us say, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th: but what need was there for hurry? 
there was too much progress in the outer heretical 
world; and men lived too fast. It was the same 
with the Telegraph: your messages would be often 
refused, or if received, you would be peered at by 
the official as though he were one of the Secret 
Police. So the Romans dozed over their journals, 
waited with patient resignation for their letters, and 
went to sleep. What an oppressive tranquillity it 
was which brooded over and pervaded their city! 





There is some talk of renewing the classical Agapai, 
to which are to be invited the Italian heroines, 
the mothers of the Cavioli and Ajaeci, whose sons 
died whilst fighting for their country. Rome will, 
no doubt, be one vast theatre this winter, and a 
series of wonderfully interesting spectacles will be 


presented. There is little to report from Naples, - 


except that the Prov. Council has ordered an 
official chemico-medical analysis to be made of all 
the mineral and thermo-mineral waters of Pronia. 
It is to be entrusted to eminent scientific Italians. 
Ristori has been here, and last week acted in 
‘Fedra,’ at the Fiorentini. Of course she received 
an ovation. As to San Carlo, we hear nothing more 
of it—but “all the world’s a stage ” at present. 
October 3. 
I have to record the death of Cavalier Bonucci, 
a name well known to archeologists, especially 
during the thirty years which preceded the expul- 
sion of the Bourbons. Since that event, political 
rancour and the infirmities of age have compelled 
him to retire from public life, and little has been. 
heard of him since. Bonucci was, however, for many 
years so intimately associated with the archolo- 
gical researches carried on in this country that he 
must not pass away without a notice. He com- 
menced his active career as architect and director 
of the excavations of Herculaneum, to which office 
he was appointed by royal decree in 1827, and 
successively held the same relation to Pompeii, 
Pozzuoli, Bais, and other places of interest as far 
south as Poestum. It was his good fortune that 
during his term of office some of the richest and 
most elegant private edifices in Pompeii were dis- 
covered, such as those in the Strada Mercurio and 
Fortuna, and, most magnificent of all, the house of 
the Faun. Especial notice must be taken of the 
splendid mosaic of the Battle of the Greeks and 
the Persians, now in the Museum of the Fountain,. 
and four columns covered with mosaics; and of 
a magnificent amphora of blue glass, adorned with 
figures and leaves in white relief, which was 
discovered in a sepulchre that had been already 
opened by the French. Bracelets, neckiaces and 
objects in gold and silver of great value and 
number were discovered by Bonucci, rendering the 
period of his direction one of considerable interest. 
In Herculaneum he discovered perhaps the first 
edifice, and made important repairs in the House 
of Argo. The Amphitheatre of Pozzuoli was brought 
out to view principally by him, and in 1839 he 
found the wonderful subterranean Galleries. In 
Baie he made important restorations, and: dis- 
coverered the principal passages in the Baths of 
the Temples of Venus and Diana. The repairs of 
the Amphitheatre of Capua were directed by 
Bonucci. At Peestum, in 1846, he brought to light 
a fourth temple, and in 1839 repaired the Temple 
of Neptune. Many other places came under his 
direction with valuable results to Art, as Nocera, 
Casovia and Canosa, in which last place treasures 
of the highest interest and value were discovered,— 
a full record of which was sent to the Atheneum 
at the time. From the very nature of his office 
Cav. Bonucci was brought into intimate relations 
with all of any distinction who visited Naples, and 
decorations and medals from the Emperor Nicholas. 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, and other sovereigns, 
were conferred upon him. He was a member of 
some learned society in almost every country in 
Europe, as also of many in his own country. Paris 
associated him to the Institut Historique, and to 
the Institut de France ; while in our own country 
he was a member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
During his life he was a copious writer of works, 
smaller or greater, on subjects connected with his 
pursuits, and has left behind him in MS. a work 
on the Numismatics of Italy, which it is to be 
regretted has never been printed. A life of much 
activity, and passed so much before the public 
eye, it is to be lamented, closed in disappointment. 
and almost poverty. During the Revolution of 
1848 he was driven from office, and was restored 
on the triumph of the re-action. A partisan of the 
Bourbons from gratitude and interest, he suffered 
from the vicissitudes of their fortunes; and in 
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1860 he retired from public life. Deprived of 
office, and of the pension to which long service 
might have entitled him, he fell into comparative 
oblivion, and after some years of anxiety and 
mortification he died on the 28th of September last, 
in very straitened circumstances, in the island 
‘of Capri. H. W. 








SLAVONIC LITERATURE. 

M. Lovis Lecer, an excellent authority on all 
Slavonic subjects, has lately contributed to the Revue 
Bibliographique an account of some of the leading 
books recently published in the various Slavonic 
countries. He begins by saying how difficult he 
finds it to keep his readers acquainted with “ what 
relates to the literary and scientific world among 
the Slavonians, there having been no central gene- 
ral collection on which to draw for accurate infor- 
mation since the disappearance of the Centralblatt 
fiir slavische Bibliographie.” About certain lan- 
guages he goes on to say, such as the Bulgarian for 
instance, it is almost impossible to get any sure 
information. The journals of Vienna, Prague, 
Agram, and Lemberg, it is true, speak of the 
Bulgarian books published in Austria, and the 
Russian papers of those which appear in Russia ; 
but of what is being done by the Slavonians in 
Turkey, M. Leger finds himself utterly unable to 
give any detailed account : and, indeed, all he can 
do, as regards Slavonic books in general, is to pick 
out some leading works in each language, and say a 
few words about them as specimens of their kind. 

Beginning with Bohemia, he pays a just tribute 
to the excellence and the cheapness of the books 
published by the Matice Iidu--an excellent society, 
which numbers, we believe, the Bishop of St. 
David’s among its members. Fora florin a year 
each of its subscribers receives half a dozen volumes 
carefully selected for popular reading. Last year’s 
series included two novelettes by a Bohemian au- 
thoress, an historical and a geographical work, and 
a very interesting collection of stories from the 
folk-lore of all the Slavonian countries, translated 
by the well-known Bohemian poet, Carl Erben. 
M. Leger next proceeds to speak of the excellent 
edition and translation of two old Russian poems 
which Dr. Erben brought out last year, of Tomek’s 
* Topography of Prague,’ of Hanusch’s ‘ Sources of 
Literary History in Bohemia, and of the ‘ Ancient 
Annalists of Bohemia, and the ‘John Huss,’ re- 
cently published by the veteran historiographer of 
the country, Dr. Palacky. He ends his observa- 
tions on Bohemian literature by suggesting that a 
Bohemian-French dictionary should be compiled 
for the benefit of students of Czech, who do not 
like to avail themselves of a German medium. 
Passing to the Serbo-Croatian literature, M. Leger 
speaks in high terms of the ‘Memoirs of the 
Academy of Agram,’ which has commenced the 
issue of three great collections. The first is entitled 
‘ Monumenta spectantia Historiam Slavorum Meri- 
dionalium,’ in the first volume of which are no less 
than 696 documents taken from the archives of 
Venice, all relating to the history of the Southern 
Slavonians; the second is styled ‘Old Croatian 
Writers, and begins with the works of Marco 
Marulic, a poet of Spalatro, who was born in 1450 
and died in 1524 ; the third, which is called Starine, 
or ‘ Antiquities,’ is a collection of old and hitherto 
inedited documents in Latin, Croatian, and 
Church-Slavonian. 

M. Leger next mentions two collections of lite- 
rary sketches and poems, published in 1869 and 
1870, by M. Velimer Gai, “the son of the cele- 
brated Louis Gai, the restorer of Illyrian litera- 
ture,” and then proceeds to the publications of the 
Literary Society of Belgrade. Among these appears 
a Servian Bibliography, compiled by M. Stoian 
Novakovitch, in which mention is made of 3,291 
works published between the years 1741 and 1867. 
M. Leger finds it incomplete, for the compiler has 
mentioned only those books which are printed in 
the Cyrillic character, recognizing those only as 
Servian. But M. Leger considers that the fact of 
a book being printed in Latin characters and called 
Croatian ought not to be thought a sufficient reason 
for excluding it from a Servian catalogue, the 





Croatians and Servians being the same people, 
speaking the same language, and differing only in 
their alphabets, which are kept asunder by the 
division of the Eastern from the Western Church. 
M. Leger next takes notice of the Annual Trans- 
actions of the Omladina, a national and scientific 
association, which has its head-quarters at Novi- 
Sad—a town on the Danube, to the north of Bel- 
grade,—“ the literary centre of the Hungarian 
Servians.”. Thence he turns his attention to 
Montenegro, informing his readers that a national 
literature exists there. Prince Nicholas, it seems, is 
himself a writer of Servian poetry ; and his secre- 
tary, M. Sundecic, has published every year, since 
1865, a collection of articles on the history, litera- 
ture, and statistics of Montenegro. This kind of 
almanac, which bears the name of the Orlitch, or 
Eaglet, and which is printed at Cettigne, is to be 
transformed, it appears, into a monthly review. 
With respect to Slovak books, M. Leger tells us 
that the Matica, or Society of Slovak Literature, 
has recently published a very elegant edition of the 
works of Vodink, the great Slovak poet, the singer 
of ‘Illyria Saved.’ The Annual Report of the Society 
contains a number of useful articles on Slavonic 
ethnology and mythology, and a work by M. Costa 
on Slovak bibliography, from January 1, 1868, up 
to October 1, 1869. In it are mentioned the titles 
of 141 publications, including 19 periodicals. 
Among Polish books M. Leger mentions the 
fourth volume of the Annuaire of the “Société 
histoire et de littérature polonaise de Paris,” and 
a Polish Grammar, which proves “the profound 
knowledge and the patient perseverance” of its 
author, the Abbé Malinowski, a priest of the dio- 
cese of Posen, but he does not profess to give more 
than acursory glance at Polish literature in general. 
Over Russian literature also he passes very rapidly, 
mentioning only a few books, such as the ‘Journal 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction in Russia, 
for 1869’; the work of M. Osokine on the Albi- 
genses: and that by M. Orest Miiller on ‘Ilya 
Muromets and the Epic Cycle of Vladimir, —a 
book to which, as he rightly says, justice could be 
done only in a hundred pages of analysis, and after 
several months of study. 
M. Leger ends his very interesting article with 
an account of the Wendish literature of Lusatia. 
The “humblest of the Slavonic peoples,” the Lusa- 
tian Wends, number about 200,000 souls, who live 
in Saxony and on the Prussian frontier, and have 
as their literary centre the little town of Bautzen. 
There “they defend with energy their language and 
their national existence.’ They have a Central 
Society, with an annual magazine, and they publish 
four journals. One of these, called the Lusatian, 
which is edited by M. Schmaler, formerly the pro- 
prietor of the Centralblatt fiir slavische Bibliogra- 
phie, is said by M. Leger to be “one of those jour- 
nals in which may be found the greatest quantity 
of general information about the literary movement 
of the Slavonian peoples.” This very small people 
can also boast of a publishing society, the Matiga, 
which has issued, since its foundation in 1847, 
more than fifty popular works in Wendish, besides 
its ‘ Annual Miscellany.’ W. B.S. R. 








GALILEO AND THE INQUISITION. 

In ‘I] Processo Galileo riveduto sopra documenti 
Ci nuova fonte,’ by Prof. Silvestro Gherardi, just 
published at Florence ina separate form, but which 
first appeared in the last numbers of the Rivista 
Europea, like many other important Italian writ- 
ings which become known through the pages of 
the monthly reviews, the author has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Trial 
of Galileo. 

The new documents which he publishes are, in 
fact, the copies of the verbali, and of the decisions 
of the various sittings of the Holy Inquisition of 
Rome for the trial of Galileo, and also before and 
after that trial. These copies are, as Prof. Gherardi 
assures us, faithfully extracted from the numerous 
volumes of MSS. relating to the proceedings of the 
Inquisition. The history of these volumes is cu- 
rious; the author himself saw them and handled 





them when he was in Rome in 1848. They were 
then in the Library of the Archives of the Inquisi- 
tion. In April, 1849, the Library was transferred 
to the Chiesa dell’ Apollinare, where, “for a mo- 
ment,” he again saw some of them. Without enter- 
ing minutely into the question of the transportation 
of important documents from the Archives of the 
Inquisition to Paris, from whence a large portion 
of them were transferred to Dublin, having been 
purchased for the Library of Trinity College, it 
suffices to say that a large number of documents 
were in some way abstracted from the Library of 
the Inquisition, and, amongst them, the actual 
original register of the Trial of Galileo. Signor 
Gherardi, without being able absolutely to clear up 
the mystery of the robbery of the Archives, gives 
good reasons for his firm belief that the theft was 
not committed by the Republicans of Rome in 
1848-1849. M. Henri Martin, in a recent work 
on Galileo, speaks of the MS. of the trial of Galileo 
as having been brought from Rome to Paris be- 
tween 1812 and 1813. In1814and 1815 its return 
was in vain requested by the Pope from Louis the 
Eighteenth, but finally, in 1846, the MS. was re- 
stored to Gregory the Sixteenth, on condition that 
it should be published in its entirety. This con- 
dition, as our author points out, was never fulfilled, 
and he characterizes Monsignor Marini’s work on 
Galileo, published at Rome in 1850, as a mere libel 
on the man whose trial it professed to give from 
the original papers, by publishing all that could 
bring the truth to light. Signor Gherardi had hoped 
to have been able to refer to these papers which 
formed the original register of the trial, and which 
he knew had returned safely from Paris ; but in 
this hope he was disappointed, and was obliged to 
institute a prolonged search before he could dis- 
cover the documents he now publishes. The pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition appear to have been 
divided into two classes, each of which had a sepa- 
rate Register, of which the first, marked Decreta, 
contained the decisions of the Congregation at its 
different sittings ; and the second, marked Pro- 
cessus, comprised the examinations of the accused 
and of the witnesses, the papers relating to the 
trials, and the sentences pronounced by the In- 
quisition. In the Deereta the blanks and the 
alterations were far less frequent than in the vo- 
lumes of the Processus, and thus Signor Gherardi 
has specially availed himself of the series of volumes 
of the Decreta; his laborious researches being 
much assisted by the fortunate discovery of a third 
set of volumes, which formed an Index to the two 
Registers. The hope of being able to fill up the 
blanks in the series of his documents delayed their 
publication, but, although this hope has been par- 
tially fulfilled, much still remains a mystery. The 
documents before us are thirty-two in number, but 
they are really only thirty-one, as one is in blank ; 
its contents, however, are easily supplied: they 
commence with the date of the 17th of May, 1611, 
and the last bears the date of the 16th of June, 
1734. The first twenty-nine Decreta, from A.D. 
1611 to April 28th, 1639, refer to Galileo while he 
was still alive, from the forty-seventh to the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. Two, dated January and 
February, 1642, speak of his death, his funeral, 
and his tomb; and the last of these documents, 
dated 16th of June, 1734, nearly one hundred years 
after Galileo’s death, has reference to a proposed 
mausoleum in the Church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence. From the first document, dated the 17th 
of May, 1611, in which Galileo’s name appears for 
the first time in the registers of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, we learn that about seven or 
eight months previous to the time which, accord- 
ing to the records hitherto known, had been 
fixed as that in which the Inquisition began 
to take notice of Galileo’s new doctrines, he had 
already aroused suspicion. It is true that the 
document—which is as follows, “Feria III. Die 17 
Maii 1611. Videatur an in Processu Doctoris 
Cesaris Cremonini sit nominatus Galileus Philo- 
sophie ac Mathematica Professor,”—only names 
Galileo, and Prof. Gherardi tells us nothing about 
Dr. Cremonini, except that he was a colleague of 
Galileo; but it is important to be able to fix the 
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commencement of the persecution by the Inquisi- 
tion. In a document marked No. X. in this col- 
lection, and dated the 30th of December, 1632, we 
have a remarkable proof of intended harsh treat- 
ment towards Galileo. The substance of the paper 
is, that in answer to letters from the Inquisition at 
Florence stating that Galileo, according to medical 
attestations, could not move without danger to 
his life, a letter should be written, saying, “‘ quod 
Sanctitas sua et Sacra Congregatio nullatenus 
potest et debet tolerare hujusmodi subterfugia,’”— 
that a commissioner, with medical men, should be 
sent down to visit him at his expense ; and if he 
were in such a state that he could travel, he was to 
be sent “carceratum et ligatum cum ferris.” A 
letter from Galileo to a friend in Pisa, dated 
February 19th, 1633, may be taken in connexion 
with the above decree. In this letter Galileo, 
speaking of the visits of one of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, adds that it seems to him 
the beginning of kind treatment : “ questo pare un 
principio di trattamento molto mansueto e benigno ; 
e del tutto dissimile alle comminate corde, catene, 
e carcere,” but this illusion did not last long. In 
a decree of the 16th of June, 1633, we read— 
“Galileum interrogandum esse super intentione 
et comminata ei tortura”; and if Prof. Gherardi 
cannot clear up the mystery which hangs over the 
fact of the application of torture to Galileo, still he 
is inclined to believe that torture was in reality 
applied. On many other points of Galileo’s life 
this coliection of documents affords a fruitful source 
of information. Prof. Gherardi’s notes are, in 
general, excellent ; and he has drawn up a useful 
table of the six different visits of Galileo to Rome. 
The author promises us further studies on the sub- 
ject, and we shall gladly welcome the result of 
researches carried out with so much perseverance, 
learning, and diligence. 

On the same subject, but differing in character, 
is a new German work, ‘ Der Inquisitionsprocess 
des Galileo Galilei, eine Priifung seiner rechtlichen 
Grundlage nach den Acten der Roémischen In- 

uisition, by Emil Wohlwill (Berlin, Oppenheim ; 
ndon, Nutt). In it the author undertakes to 
show that, although twelve years have elapsed 
since M. Biot wrote ‘La Vérité sur le Procés de 
Galilée,’ the fact is, that the truth is still far from 
being accurately known. Herr Wohlwill’s treatise 
is chiefly intended to clear the way for some larger 
work on Galileo, and with this purpose he devotes 
these pages to a critical and searching examination 
of the documents and proofs relating to the Trial 
in 1633. As both the works we notice here have 
been published simultaneously, Herr Wohlwill has 
not yet been able to examine Prof. Gherardi’s 
*‘Documenti di Nuova Fonte’; but although his 
attention has been thus restricted to the docu- 
ments already commented upon by Monsignor 
Marini, M. L’Epinois, M. Henri Martin, and by 
other writers, yet his observations appear so just, 
and his reasoning so calm and impartial that his 
work will repay a close study of its contents. We 
may, probably, return to Herr Wohlwill’s treatise 
at no distant period, but one or two points in it 
deserve mention at once, as giving a fair idea of its 
character. The author goes to the very root of 
the accusations brought against Galileo in 1633, 
founded on the Decree of the 25th of February, 
1616, in which the alleged prohibition, “ ut supra- 
dictam opinionem.... relinquat, nec eam de czetero 
quovis modo teneat, doceat aut defendat,” was relied 
upon. With his remarks on this subject it is 
useful to compare Prof. Gherardi’s document 
marked No. VI. and dated the 3rd of March, 1616, 
in which is simply the passage, “ Galilzeus Galilei, 
mathematicus, monitus ad deserendam opinionem 
quam hactenus tenuit..... acquievit,” especially 
as this document professes to give the report deli- 
vered by Cardinal Bellarmino himself. Herr Wohl- 
will regrets that most authors, including the latest 
French authors, have turned their attention so 
earnestly to the question of the application of 
torture to Galileo to force from him a complete 
confession; he considers this a matter of minor 
importance as compared with the paramount ques- 
tion of the establishment of the just or unjust 








grounds of the Trial itself. Herr Wohlwill has 
had the advantage of full explanations on the 
subject of the Vatican MS. from M. Henri 
de l’Epinois, the author of the recent work on 
‘Galilée, son Procés, sa Condamnation, d’aprés des 
Documents inédits, and considers that to him and 
to his persevering exertions will be due eventually 
the discovery of the whole truth respecting the 
Trial of Galileo. In the mean time Herr Wohlwill’s 
treatise forms an excellent introduction to such 
studies. 








PARIS AND THE WAR. 
(Par Ballon Monte.) 
Paris, Sept. 21, 1870. 

IMPRISONED in Paris! Pleasant prison, perhaps 
some will say ; but it is not the bird that enjoys 
the gilding of the cage, and besides, it is sadly 
tarnished. Paris is now a dusty, unkempt garrison 
town, full of armed men, or rather boys; the gay 
carriages are replaced by heavy waggons and carts 
laden with the most vulgar but most welcome 
merchandise ; and the horsemen are replaced by 
mounted troopers and strings of led horses, not 
Arabian. The cafés are almost deserted, except just 
at the moment of the appearance of the papers, 
and they are all closed at ten o’clock; the great 
jewellers’ shops are stripped of all their diamonds, 
and mostly closed by iron shutters, and the few that 
remain open exhibit a few pieces of silver or electro- 
plate, more by way of sign than stock; there is 
scarcely a note in any money-changer’s window ; 
the famous pastrycooks’ are deserted, and the ap- 
pearance of a well-dressed lady is so rare in the 
streets that every one turns to regard her, and 
half the world set her down as a spy. Fancy, if 
you can, Paris without sergents de ville or police 
of any kind, with a great sprinkling of drunkards, 
and troops of beggars; it is said that numbers of 
the vagabonds expelled by the late Government 
have returned, and I believe this to be true ; and 
although there has been little disorder, there is 
danger of it, and the Government must do some- 
thing to ensure the peace of the streets. 

The journals are dropping off one by one. The 
Official Journal is reduced to a half-sheet, for fear 
of exhausting its stock of paper, and those which 
continue to appear all repeat each other, having 
little else to give us but accounts of the doings of 
the army, with comments and suggestions. Since 
Sunday the 18th inst. not a paper or letter has 
reached us from England or elsewhere. On Tuesday 
not a single postman visited the quarter in which 
I reside, and I believe that not a single bag of 
letters has been got out of the town and sent on 
its way. If this does not indicate imprisonment, 
in an intellectual sense, it is difficult to say 
what does. 

Of course the chance of this reaching you is 
small, but I shall continue to send you such scraps 
as I think may be welcome, should they escape the 
vigilance of the enemy, twice a week; and having 
thus thrown my leaves on the waters, hope that by 
some chance thestream may bear them to your door. 
I may mention that the Atheneum reached me only 
on Saturday, but that other journals are missing. 
The enemy is all around us; there has been fight- 
ing at the foot of the Meudon hills, at Clamart, 
Chatillon, Fontenai-aux-Roses, Villejuif, and Van- 
vres, almost under the walls of Paris. General 
Ducrot was out for two days with a considerable 
force, but only his artillery did anything, the weight 
and range of that of the enemy preventing the 
possibility of bringing many of the troops into the 
action. A regiment of Zouaves, principally young 
recruits grafted on to the remnant of a regiment, it 
is said, behaved very badly, were joined by a number 
of men belonging to other regiments, and fled in 
complete disorder: a court-martial is being held on 
them to-day, and the population is furious against 
them. The Garde Mobile in one case was seized 
with panic, threw away everything, and fled in utter 
disorder; while a corps of the National Guard, on 
the contrary, behaved admirably, kept the bridge 
of Sévres all day long against constant attacks of 
cavalry, and enabled the engineers to complete the 
arrangements for its destruction. This bridge, as 








well as those of Saint-Cloud and Billaneourt, have 
now all been destroyed. Last night, the 20th, a 
considerable force went owt in the direction of 
Saint-Ouen and Saint-Denis, and while 1 write I 
hear cannonading going on in that direction. 

William of Prussia has made his head-quarters 
in the town whence Louis le Grand thundered forth 
his edicts to the Rhine, and Versailles once again 
aims at ruling France, while the Crown Prince 
takes up his quarters at Saint-Germain, and doubt- 
less hopes to follow the example of Henri Quatre 
and bring Paris to his feet, and that without the 
concession of the mass. It is positively asserted, 
though not officially, that Jules Favre left Paris 
for the King’s head-quarters on Sunday morning, 
and the Electeur Libre, which is under the direction 
of M. Picard, says —“The Vice President of the 
Government would not have undertaken such a 
mission without the certainty of being received in 
a manner worthy of France and the well-founded 
hope of a good solution. Lord Lyons would not 
have interfered in the matter, nor Jules Favre 
quitted his post in order to bring back a rebuff. 
There is, then, reason to believe that an armistice 
will be concluded, and that peace will soon be 
the result,—an honourable peace: France will 
accept no other.” This sounds encouraging, but I 
do not think the population put much faith in it. 
It is said that on Friday last M. de Bismarck said to 
a diplomatist that he did not intend to bombard 
Paris, for that such an act would draw upon him 
more hatred and contumely than the place was. 
worth; but that he would make all sacrifices to 
invest it entirely, if it took a year to do it. 

The Statue of Strasbourg continues to be the 
most attractive object in Paris: it is so loaded with 
flowers, wreaths, flags, and inscriptions that scarcely 
anything but the face is visible; it is said that an 
inscription is about to be engraved on the pedestal, 
to the following effect:—‘Siege of Strasbourg, 
1870. Heroic resistance of General Uhrich. Aux 
héros Strasbourgeois. La patrie reconnaissante.” 

The alteration in the inscriptions on alk 
the public establishments is being carried out 
systematically ; the Provisional Government has 
appointed a citoyen, whose name has escaped me, 
to erase the word IJmpériale and replace it by 
Nationale everywhere. The unfortunate bas-relief 
of Louis Napoleon on horseback, placed over the- 
great new entrance to the Place du Carrousel, has 
disappeared, and the inscriptions and insignia are 
being removed from the New Opera House. This 
building, by the way, has been inaugurated at last;. 
it has become a great military depot. In the first 
place, it being known that there was a large supply 
of water below, an immense cavity has been cut in 
the concrete and a great reservoir formed for the 
supply of the engines in case of fire in the neigh- 
bourhood ; in the compartments beneath the stage 
are stored a strange assortment of objects: first, all 
the books and manuscripts belonging to the Opera ;. 
and, secondly, all kinds of provisions, except hay 
and straw, and immense quantities of ammunition 
of all sorts except powder—wheat, oats, flour,. 
preserved meats, and wine sufficient to supply the: 
army for a month, mountains of balls, and quantities 
of equipments. Hundreds of railway vans were 
emptied into it in the early part of the week. On 
the main floor is established an ambulance ; above 
this, huge kitchens;for the preparation of soldiers’ 
soup ; while on the roof, in front of Apollo and 
between the Pegasus and the Muses, are erected 
an observatory, a semaphore and electric light. 
Such is the inauguration of the somewhat tawdry 
and overgrown temple of music and dancing. 
The Imperial carriage-way was found vastly 
useful in conveying the beds for the wounded 
to the main floor, and the Imperial pavilion 
will form an admirable dispensary. The housing 
of the poor ereatures driven into Paris from 
the suburbs has given great trouble. Many 
have found shelter in empty houses; some 
have erected places that sadly resemble pigsties in 
gardens and bits of vacant ground, and the North- 
ern, and perhaps other railways, have taken a most 
admirable and benevolent step—they have devoted 
all the carriages to these unfortunate people, each 
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family having one or more compartments to itself, 
and furnish all that require them with provisions. 

I have just heard that M. Jules Favre's visit to 
the Prussian head-quarters is a complete failure. 
He found the King and M. de Bismarck at Meaux ; 
had an interview with the latter, from whom he 
could obtain nothing satisfactory, and returned to 
Paris last night ; so the hopes of an armistice or of 
immediate peace are dashed to the ground. 

The Mobiles from Brittany seem determined to 
win a name. Before going out to fight the other day 
they had a wild national danse to the tune of their 
own horns and bagpipes! 

September 30. 

Our letters continue to go out, and, we hope, in 
safety, by balloon; in one instance we have notice 
of arrival outside the Prussian lines by pigeon 
express. The day before yesterday a larger quan- 
tity than usual left Paris—two large balloons and 
a small one being united together by transverse 
poles, to which the cars were attached. These 
balloons carry Government agents, as well as 
letters, which are now limited to four grammes in 
weight; but a system of postal cards has been 
established: these are of a certain size—about that 
of an ordinary envelope, and must not weigh more 
than three grammes; they are to be despatched by 
small free balloons, and take their chance; and 
there is no doubt that an immense number of 
persons will avail themselves of this mode of send- 
ing a few words to their friends. We are still 
without a single letter from England. I hear that 
arrangements have been made for diplomatic 
couriers to pass the enemy’s lines: cannot our 
Foreign Office do something for private corre- 
spondence also ? 

We have been very quiet for some days outside, 
and there is a hope that the enemy is in great 
difficulties about food: the francs-tireurs have done 
something to increase that difficulty—they have 
blown up the tunnel at Saverne, on the Eastern 
line, and thus interrupted the communication with 
Germany. It was a daring undertaking, performed 
effectually, almost under the eyes of the Prussian 
sentinels; and the damage done would take a long 
time to repair. The francs-tireurs are exhibiting 
the greatest daring and skill upon all occasions. 
New forces are expected in a few days from several 
quarters, and the enemy may find himself between 
two fires, and, as he is not likely to throw up the 
game, there is a belief that a sudden and vigorous 
dash will be made at our fortifications; in fact, it 
was looked for to-day; and when I heard can- 
nonading at daybreak this morning, I imagined 
the assault was about to be made; but the enemy 
must first pass the line of forts, which is not easy, and 
this is what they may have tried this morning. In 
order to guard against surprise, we have quite an 
army outside the walls now every night. 

The weather is superb, even hot—I never re- 
member such an autumn; but we sigh over it, as 
favourable to the condition of the enemy’s army. 

We cannot tell when the Constituent Assembly 
may be able to meet, but the Chamber has been 
completely arranged to contain 764 representatives 
of the people, with places for the press and the 
public as before. 

M. Jules Simon is not content that even the 
siege should put a total stop to education. He has 
made arrangements for opening some of the lycées 
and public schools for day scholars, who may stay 
all day in the building, provided they carry their 
déjewners with them. In the case of the primary 
schools, it is said that, on account of the absence 
of so many of the parents, the children will, for 
the present, be fed as well as taught. Considering 
the enormous difficulty of getting anything attended 
to but military matters, M. Jules Simon’s perse- 
verance is most praiseworthy. 

The public libraries, like the galleries, are all 
closed for the present, and precautions of all kinds 
are taken against accidents. The windows of the 
Louvre, the Ecole des Beaux Arts and other places 
are being filled up with sacks of earth, and large 
vessels of water are arranged in all the galleries; 
while the courts are all unpaved, or covered with 
sand. The most precious manuscripts have been 








removed into the safest places available; and, 
lastly, all the persons engaged in the establishments 
are formed into corps, and will keep guard alter- 
nately night and day. M. Arséne Houssaye, who 
has been re-appointed Inspector of Fine Arts for 
the provinces, has issued a circular to all the keepers 
of galleries and museums, respecting the means to 
be adopted against accident. The disappearance 
of the splendid collection of armour from Pierre- 
fonds caused considerable sensation, as it was be- 
lieved it had been sent out of the country, but it 
has been found packed and stored at the Louvre. 
I am sorry to find that the destruction of the 
portrait of Marceau, and that of La Smala, by 
Horace Vernet, is confirmed ; such wanton de- 
struction of works of art is disgraceful to the 
country of so many admirable artists. 

I may mention that, amongst other changes of 
name, the Lycée Napoléon is now called Lycée 
Corneille, and another Lycée Descartes. 

New money is about to be coined, and M. 
Charles Blanc has addressed a letter on the subject 
to the Temps. He claims for the coin of a country 
the importance of a national monument, and 
protests against anything of an inferior character 
being produced, and that it should not be dis- 
figured by the effigy of any individual, and adds— 
“No artist of Corinth, Athens, Syracuse, &c. would 
have consented to have struck such a figure as that 
which for twenty years has made the press groan in 
France.” He demands that France “ should cause 
to disappear from circulation the head of a man who, 
having drawn the barbarians upon us, capitulated 
to them. The continuance of that laurelled head 
would be a scandal..... Are those the laurels of 
Sedan which encircle the head of the Cesar of 
yesterday? it would be asked..... The coins that 
circulate from hand to hand should not exhibit an 
image which is so offensive.” M. Blanc proposes 
the adoption of the die of the second Dupré— 
Hercules between Liberty and Equality, with the 
motto, Union et Force, cut in 1792. The die was 
altered somewhat in 1849: the Cap of Liberty ona 
pike was changed for the hand of Justice, and the 
motto to Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. M. Charles 
Blanc prefers the original form, but the new Govern- 
ment has adopted the latter: it is now to be seen at 
the windows of all the police stations in Paris, and, 
nonsensical as it is, I suppose it will be adopted on 
the coin also. The matter might be compromised 
by having no motto at all. 

Citizen Courbet, artist, painter, and president of 
the commission for the preservation of the museums 
and objects of art belonging to the nation, has pro- 
posed to the Government that the metal plates of 
the Column of Vendéme shall be used up by the 
mint; he gives as his reasons that the work has 
no artistic value whatever, that it commemorates 
war and conquest, which are offensive to a republi- 
can nation, to the genius of modern civilization, 
and to the universal fraternity which ought to pre- 
vail; and, lastly, that it renders France ridiculous 
in the eyes of democratic Europe. M. Courbet also 
suggests the same application of the statue of the 
Emperor Napoleon, which lately stood at Courbe- 
voye, but has disappeared—Iconoclast, va! 

The Maires of Paris have held an assembly under 
the presidency of Citizen Floquet, at the Hotel de 
Ville. At this meeting the question of the separa- 
tion of Church and State was raised, but left to be 
discussed by the Constituent Assembly after the 
Peace, at the suggestion of M. Jules Ferry, a mem- 
ber of the Government. 

A postman who left Paris on the 20th inst. 
with fourteen packets of letters for the Depart- 
ments, got back safely on the 27th. He went by 
Neuilly, Saint-Denis, Maisons-Laffitte, Chanteloup, 
Trul, Meulan, Mantes and Vernon, and brought in 
with him about 150 letters. 








Literary Gosstp. 

WE understand that Mr. Swinburne has in 
contemplation a poem, founded on one of the 
Medizval Romances. 

It is rumoured that the first article in the 
current number of the Westminster Review— 





that on the Land Question in England—is 
from the pen of Mr. D. Syme, a well-known 
Melbourne journalist. 

Ir is expected that Mr. Morris will have the 
fourth and concluding part of his poem, ‘ The 
Earthly Paradise,’ ready before Christmas: a 
considerable portion of it is already in type. 
The titles of three of the six tales of which it 
will consist are, we believe, ‘The Golden 
Apples,’ ‘The Fostering of Aslang,’ and ‘ Bel- 
lerophon in Argos.’ 


So very little attention has hitherto been 
vouchsafed in England to the Slavonic lan- 
guages that we are almost as much surprised as 
pleased at hearing that Oxford is about to pay 
them special honour. A lectureship, which it 
is to be hoped will expand into a professorship, 
has just been founded in the University, for 
the purpose of encouraging Slavonic studies, 
and a competent scholar has been appointed to 
hold it, Mr. W. R. Morfill, of Oriel. As very 
few Englishmen have even so much as glanced 
at the literatures of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Servia, &c., the University may well be con- 
gratulated upon having been able to find 
among its own members a scholar who is 
likely to do justice both to those literatures 
and to the languages in which they are em- 
bodied. The stipend attached to the lecture- 
ship will, we presume, be paid out of the 
interest of the money bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity some little time ago by Lord Ichester, 
for the purpose of founding a Slavonic chair. 


THE Wolfenbiittel MS. of Fordun’s Chro- 
nicle, which is to form the text of the new 
edition of Fordun, preparing by Mr. W. F. 
Skene, in connexion with the projected series 
of ‘The Historians of Scotland,’ to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas, of 
Edinburgh, has, through the intervention of 
the North German ambassador, been trans- 
mitted from the ducal library at Wolfenbiittel 
to Mr. Skene, for that purpose. The work 
will now, it is expected, be issued to the sub- 
scribers in the course of next year. 


A work now in Messrs. Triibner’s hands 
will incidentally throw some light on the 
intellectual capacity of Hindoo women, com- 
monly treated as nz/, but this history of Hindu 
poetry will give names and specimens of 
twenty-eight poetesses. 

By-THE-BYE we fear we have unjustly 
accused the Indian Government of favouring 
that practical subject, Tibetan literature, for 
we are credibly informed that the patronage 
of that Government extended to the Phanix 
Magazine amounts to an order of one or two 
copies. This will be a rather small number to 
be put in circulation along a thousand miles of 
Tibetan frontier. 

Herr Hacklinder has published a new 
novel, called ‘ Der letzte Bombardier.’ 


_Ar Leyden, Mr. W. Pleite has published 
‘Etudes Egyptologiques,’ No. 7, being an ex- 
planation and translation of a magic roll in the 
Museum and Epistolographie Egyptienne, with 
one plate. 

Tue first book of the ‘Cronica Fioren- 
tina di Dino Compagni delle cose occorrenti 
ne’ tempi suoi riveduta sopra; MSS. e com- 
mentata,’ by Prof. Isidoro Del Lungo, has 
been published at Milam. This important 
chronicle refers to the times of the great divi- 
sion into Bianchi and Nerz, describes the 
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triumph of the latter, and the first enterprises 
of Henry the Seventh; but the,many diffi- 
-culties which puzzle its readers have made the 
number of them small. Prof. Isidoro Del 
Lungo has cleared up these difficulties by some 
excellent notes; and the summary of each 
book and paragraph renders the chronicle easy 
to be referred to. 


Unper the title of ‘ Tarikh-i-Kitabet ve 
tesbih Tebia't,’ Hassoun Effendi has printed 
for private circulation in London, a short 
philological tract in Turkish and Arabic on the 
printing of those languages, as also of Persian 
and Hindostanee. At present, at Constanti- 
nople, a compositor has to pick out from 650 
characters, though there are no capitals. These 
Hassoun Effendi reduces to 110. 


Pror. ALBERTO Errera has published at 
Venice a very interesting essay—‘ Saggio sui 
Precursori Italiani’—in which he treats of 
Giordano Bruno as a precursor in the exact 
sciences. The Essay, which consists of over 
100 pages, is reprinted from the third volume 
of the ‘Atti’ of the Venetian Institute of 
Science, Literature and Art, and contains a 
very learned disquisition on Giordano Bruno’s 
speculations, and a complete bibliographical 
Index of all his published and unpublished 
works. It forms an excellent complement to 
the admirable biography of Giordano Bruno 
by Berti, noticed in these pages some months 
ago. 

It is announced that, next month, Putnam’s 
Magazine will be merged in Sertbner’s Monthly. 


A TESTAMENT was once published, in a West 
Indian negro jargon, which was withdrawn 
on account of the ridicule it provoked; but 
the publication of grammars of what are called 
“Creole ” dialects is of some scientific utility. 
These essays illustrate the influence of a foreign 
grammar on a living language, for the modifi- 
cations in such dialects result from the ap- 
plication of African grammar. There is a 
widely-spread but little-known dialect of Eng- 
lish, called the Levantine, and spoken in the 
Levant, the peculiarities of which are derived 
from the modern, or, as it is more properly 
called, ‘ Bad,” or vernacular Greek, to distin- 
guish it from the classic. Mr. Thomas has 
treated of the Creole French of Trinidad, and 
Mr. Van Name, librarian of Yale College, of 
the like dialects of Louisiana and Hayti. This 
department of Comparative Grammar will 
enable us in time to understand the influences 
exerted under the same circumstances on 
ancient languages: influences that are to be 
traced in modern Armenian from Turkish, in 
Gipsy from the local languages, in Albanian 
from Greek. Dialects of one language are modi- 
fied by the surrounding languages with which 
it is severally brought in contact. 

THE freedom of Rome has restored to liberty 
Signor Luigi Castellazzo, the author of many 
interesting articles in the Civilta Italiana, 
written under the name of Anselmo Rivalta, 
as well as of ‘Tito Vezio,’ a very well written 
historical novel. 

Stk Mapava Rao is about to publish a 
‘History of Travancore,’ which it is stated 
will be an important addition to Travancore 
literature. 

Amone the signs of the growing spirit of 
collectorship in the United States, now affect- 
ing our markets, is the establishment at New 





York of a dealer in autographs, Continental 
currency, engravings, and old books, as also 
the publication of a small quarterly journal 
called the American Antiquarian. 


Tue Narragansett Club in New England has 
produced a bulky fourth volume, being a re- 
print of Roger Williams’s ‘The Bloody Tenent 
yet more Bloody.’ To this may be added, that 
Mr. E. D. Neill has brought out a history of 
the Virginia Company of London. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The accomplished PRAEGER FAMILY 
(Six in number) have arrived from Copenhagen, and will give their 
Refined and Elegant CONCERTS Daily at Half-past Three and Eight. 
Professor Pepper is preparing an elaborate Lecture Entertainment 
ON THE PRESENT WAR, and the Implements of Destruction used 
thereat.—The GHOST at a Quarter to Three and a Quarter past Seven. 





SCIENCE 
cies 
DR. CARPENTER’S RESEARCHES. 
Oct. 12, 1870. 

On my return from the Scientific Exploration of 
the Mediterranean, in which I have been engaged 
during the last two months, I find in last week’s 
Atheneum, two passages specially relating to my- 
self ; as to which I request your permission to say 
a few words to your readers. 

1. In your notice of the Porcupine Expedition, 
you state that “ pains were taken to make out and 
define so far as possible the phenomena of the 
current, which on the surface sets through the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the eastward ;” and you then 
ask “ whether any attempt was made to ascertain the 
existence of a current which has been said to flow 
out of the Straits in an opposite direction.” I am 
glad to be able to inform you that this inquiry was 
the special object of our research,—the phenomena 
of the in-current having long been pretty accurately 
known; and that, by the aid of an apparatus 
devised by our excellent commander (Staff-Captain 
Calver), results have been obtained that go far to 
solve a mystery which has long perplexed Physical 
Geographers and Geologists. These results, with 
my deductions from them, I shall take the first 
opportunity of placing before the Royal Society. 

2. Your report of the Proceedings (Saturday) of 
the Geological Section of the British Association 
makes Sir Roderick Murchison say that “he hoped 
Mr. Jeffreys did not share the opinion of his col- 
league Dr. Carpenter, that their discoveries tended 
to upset modern geology.” I have the authority 
of Sir Roderick to state, that he did not accuse me 
of any such absurdity; and that I should find what 
he did say on that occasion, in dissent from some of 
the views put forth by Prof. Wyville Thomson and 
myself, fully expressed in his introductory address, 
of which he has given mea copy. As, however, 
he there attributes to a passage in a lecture which 
I delivered eighteen months since at the Royal 
Institution, a sense which I never meant it to con- 
vey, I shall be obliged by your allowing me to give 
a precise explanation of my meaning. 

The passage cited by Sir Roderick is as follows : 
—“The facts I have now brought before you, still 
more the speculations which I have ventured to 
connect with them, may seem to unsettle much 
that has been generally accredited in geological 
science ; and thus to diminish rather than to aug- 
ment our stock of positive knowledge; but this 
is the necessary result of the introduction of a new 
idea into any department of scientific inquiry.” 

Now I gave not the remotest hint of impugning 
those great doctrines of Stratigraphical and Pale- 
ontological succession to which Sir Roderick refers 
as accepted by Uniformitarians, Catastrophists, 
and Evolutionists alike; my chief heresy being the 
indorsement of the doctrine of which my colleague, 
Prof. Wyville Thomson, (himself a sound and 
accomplished geologist) was the originator, “that 
we may be said to be still living in the Creta- 
ceous Epoch.” Our meaning was this :—There 
can now be no question that a formation, cor- 
responding with the chalk of the Cretaceous 
Epoch, alike in its material, and in the general 
character of its Fauna, is at present going on over 





a large part of the North Atlantic Sea-bed. This 
similarity is marked, not by the occurrence of a few 
types of life (like the Lingule and Terebratulidse 
of the older formations, referred to by Sir Roderick 
Murchison), but by the persistence of those which 
constitute the formation itself, viz., the Globigerine, 
the Coccoliths and the Coccospheres; as also of 
numerous types of Mollusca and Echinodermata 
that were formerly considered as essentially Cre- 
taceous, and of a great variety of those Sponges 
(including Xanthidia), and Foraminifera, whose 
abundance in the white chalk is one of its most 
important features. The explorations carried on 
by the United States Coast Survey in the Gulf of 
Mexico have furnished results entirely coinciding 
with our own in many of these particulars. 

Now it is, of course, quite open to any geologist 
to maintain that this formation is a mere repetition 
of the Cretaceous, at a later date, under generally 
similar conditions. Such was, I presume, the idea 
of those who, several years before our researches 
began, had pointed out the conformity of the 
material of the Atlantic deposit with that of the 
old chalk ; and such had been my own belief, 
until Prof. Wyville Thomson suggested to me the 
probability of a continuity between the past and 
the present deposits, on the following ground :— 
The oscillations of the earth’s crust, in the north- 
ern part of the northern hemisphere, during the 
whole tertiary period, have not been shown any- 
where to exceed 1,500, or at the most 1,800 feet, 
or 300 fathoms ; and as the general depth of the 
North Atlantic sea-bed ranges from twice to ten 
times that amount, there is no reason to suppose 
that the formation and accumulation of globige- 
rina-mud have been interrupted in any part of 
its duration. Now the termination of the Cre- 
taceous Epoch is commonly regarded as having 
been marked by the elevation of the cretaceous 
deposits of the European area into dry land; 
but there is no evidence that this change of 
level stopped the formation of chalk in the deep 
sea elsewhere. On the contrary, according to the 
received doctrine of geology, it is highly probable 
that coincidently with the elevation of the Euro- 
pean area, there was a gradual subsidence of what 
is now the North Atlantic sea-bed ; so that the 
globigerinz and coccoliths of the former area, with 
such accompanying types of animal life as could 
accommodate themselves to the change of condi- 
tions, would progressively spread themselves over 
the latter. 

Now there is nothing more heterodox in this 
view than in M. Barrande’s doctrine of “ colonies,” 
which is now, I believe, universally accepted as 
the explanation of a large and very important 
series of geological facts—the persistence, in certain 
outlying localities, of a Fauna characteristic of a 
formation stratigraphically inferior to that in which 
it presents itself. The only difference here is in 
the relative extent of the existing cretaceous de- 
posit in the North Atlantic, which may hold to 
that of Europe somewhat the relation that the 
English-speaking race which has colonized America 
does to that of the mother country, instead of that 
which the Norse-speaking Icelanders hold to the 
modern Scandinavians. 

If the facts be as I have now stated them, the 
onus probandi seems to me to lie upon those who 
affirm that a complete stop was put to the forma- 
tion of chalk before the commencement of the ter- 
tiary period. If, on the other hand, the continuity 
of the existing chalk-deposit with that which 
formed the chalk of Dover Cliffs be admitted, the 
question, whether we can be rightly said® to be 
“still living in the Cretaceous Epoch” seems to me 
one of terms rather than of essentials. 

That we could not gxpect to find the Cretaceous 
Fauna, as a whole, in our modern chalk is evident 
from the considerations admirably set forth in a 
parallel case by the President of the Linnean 
Society, in his last Annual Address. Further, it 
is to be borne in mind that the successive beds of 
the cretaceous formation differ from each other in 
a very marked manner; so that we could not 
expect to find, in any one deposit, more than a 
small part of that ensemble which is commonly 
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spoken of as “the Cretaceous Fauna.” What we 
mean by the expression to which Sir Roderick 
Murchison has taken exception is simply that. the 
facts and deductions we have brought together 
justify the assumption of the continuous prevalence 
of the same general physical and biological con- 
ditions, in the deep sea that separates the northern 
parts of the European and American continents, 
from the time when the chalk of those continents 
was raised into dry land to the present date. This 
is perfectly compatible with those changes in the 
conditions of the shallower portions, which have 
given origin to the long succession of tertiary 
deposits. Le 

If you admit this communication, I shall ask a 
little further space in your next number for a con- 
cise statement of the other points on which the 
researches of Prof. Wyville Thomson and myself 
appear to us to invalidate geological doctrines that 
have gained general currency. 

Wiiam B. Carrenrer. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


Pror. NoRDENSKJOLD, the leader of the last 
Swedish expedition to Spitzbergen, has been this 
summer in Greenland, making arrangements for 
the supply of dogs to the expedition which he 

roposes to make “ towards the pole ” next summer. 
Fetters have now arrived in Europe, which report 
that he has, in company with Mr. Berggren, suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the interior of Greenland, 
a distance of two and a half days over “the inland 
ice,’—to a distance of between thirty and forty 
nautical miles. He penetrated on the 19th of July 
from Auleitsivik Fjord, an inlet in about 68° North 
latitude, a locality where the great continental ice 
reaches very near the coast. This journey is one of 
the most remarkable which has yet been accom- 
plished on “the inland ice” of the Greenland 
Continent. Dr. Hayes penetrated in from Smith 
Sound, Kielsen and other Danish officers at various 
places in South Greenland ; while Drs. Rink and 
Robert Brown, Mr. E. Whymper and Mr. A. 
Tyner have at different times made short journeys 
on this great icy desert from the head of Disco 
Bay. Other news of interest from the Arctic 
regions, in addition to the remarkable adventures 
of the German expedition, is the return of Mr. 
Lamont from his yacht voyage to the Kara Sea and 
Novai Zemlai, and the news that M. Heuglin has 
made some interesting surveys of East Spitzbergen, 
between 77° and 79° North latitude, a section 
unexplored by the Swedes, and fixed the position 
of the shadowy Gillis’ land—one of the objects of 
Mr. Lamont’s expedition in 1869. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Section A.-MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


MONDAY, 

‘Report of the Committee on Underground 
Temperatures, by Mr. J. D. Everert. 

‘On the Temperature of the Air at 5 feet, 22 feet 
and 50 feet above the Ground,’ by Mr. J. GuaisHER. 
—In the Report to the British Association for 
1866 (the last of the Balloon Reports), the author 
maintained that the law of decrease of temperature 
with increase of elevation was variable throughout 
the day, and variable in different seasons of the 
year; that at about sunset the temperature was 
nearly the same up to 2,000 feet; and that at night 
(from the only two night-ascents) the temperature 
of the air increased from the earth upwards. It 
was therefore evident that, instead of a few ascents 
being necessary only, a larger number were required 
than it was possible for him to make. Fortunately, 
in the second year of the balloon experiments, he 
planted at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, a 
dry and wet bulb thermometer, at the height of 
22 feet above the soil; and since then readings 
have been taken daily of these instruments at the 
hours of 9 A.M., noon, 3 P.M. and 9 p.m. Sometimes 
readings at the higher point were above those at 
4 feet from the ground; but no reductions were 
made until after the observations had been made 
by M. Giffard’s captive balloon, which proved that 





the decrease of temperature with increase of ele- 
vation had a diurnal range, and was different at 
different hours of the day; the changes being 
greatest at about mid-day, and least at or about 
sunset (see Report for 1869), whilst sensible 
changes occurred within 30 feet of the earth. In 
consequence, the observations made at the height 
of 22 feet were reduced by taking the difference 
between the readings of the two thermometers, 
and affixing the sign plus (+) to that difference, 
when the temperature was higher at the higher 
elevation; and the sign minus (—) when vice versd. 
All the observations made in the years 1867-1870 
were treated in this way. On taking the monthly 
means of these differences, it was found that the 
mean temperature of the air at 22 feet high was 
higher than at 4 feet. At all hours of the day and 
night, during the months of January, February, 
November and December; in the early afternoon 
and during the night in the months of March, 
April, August, September and October; and in the 
evening hours (5th to 7th), and during the night 
in May, June and July; and that the results in 
one year agreed very closely with those in the 
same months in the other years. By selecting the 
greatest number with a + sign, and the greatest 
with a — sign in each month, it was found that in 
the winter months the temperature at 22 feet high 
ranged from 2 to 3 or 4 degrees above, and from 
1 to 2 degrees below, that at 4 feet, and in the 
summer months from 4 to 5 degrees above, to 4 or 
5 degrees below, that at 4 feet high. The ratio of 
minus readings to plus readings was in January 
and February 1 to 5 in all hours. In March, April, 
August and September during the day one of 
equality. In May, June and July during the day 
hours the ratio was 3 to 2; in October 1 to 4; in 
November 1 to 7, and in December 1 to 10. <At 
the hour of 9 p.m. throughout the year it was 
1 to 7. Thus the minus sign preponderates, indi- 
cating low temperature above during the day hours 
in the months of May, June and July; the minus 
and plus are about equal in number in the months 
of March, April, August and September; and the 
plus sign preponderates, indicating greater warmth 
above during the day and night, in January, Febru- 
ary, October, November and December, and during 
the night throughout the year. A second thermo- 
meter, properly protected from radiation, was placed 
in the middle of the year 1869 at the height of 
50 feet, and since then its readings have been regu- 
larly taken. The mean monthly temperatures of the 
air at 50 feet high were found to differ from those 
at 4 feet, as follows :— 

At9h.a.m, AtNoon,. At3h.p.m. At 9h. p.m. 

$0°2 2. 05 0. $07 1. 1S 


1869, October 2 - 7 1 
— November... +0°6 .. +0°5 .. +0°8 .. +1°4 
— December... +0°9 .. 40°38 .. 40°5 .. +40°5 

1870, January .. +1°1 .. 40°38 .. +0°7 .. +0°9 
— February .. +0°1 . -0°S3 .. +0°3 . +0°5 
— March --0O3 .. -1°8 .. —O7 .. +0°7 
— April -o9 . —22 . —1°7 .. +1°4 
— May —24 .. -86 .. =—28 .. +11 
— June 24 2. —BB ww KB 1 .. 421° 
— July wakes . <2 «< «eS .. era 
— August 17 .. —27 .. —2°0 +1°7 


Thus we have the unexpected result that the mean 
monthly temperature of the air at 22 feet and at 
50 feet high is higher during the evening and night 
hours throughout the year than at the height of 
4 feet, and also higher night and day during the 
winter months. By selecting those days with a sky 
covered by dense clouds, it was found that there 
was on such days no difference between the tem- 
perature at 4 feet, 22 feet, and 50 feet high. At 
the height of 50 feet, in the summer months, the 
temperature during the day was frequently 6 and 7 
degrees lower than that at 4 feet, and at night 
5 or 6 degrees higher. 

In the discussion, Prof. Bauzani, of Kazan, said 
he considered the observations treated, and the 
conclusions drawn from them, important, and that 
they should be continued and extended in the way 
Mr. Glaisher indicated. He had himself been try- 
ing to make observations in balloons, having heard 
from Mr. Glaisher and other members that such 
observations made in the interior of the great Con- 
tinent would be of value. He obtained a grant 
from the Minister for Public Education, and had 
constructed instruments for observations of tem- 





ae and pressure of the atmosphere up toa 
eight of 1,000 feet, with a captive balloon. The 
thermometer is on Mr. Siemens’s principle, and is 
read on the ground by means of a galvanometer 
connected with the instrument, and attached to 
the balloon by a wire in the cable of the balloon. 
By using Wheatstone’s balance, in a way also 
indicated by Mr. Siemens, he is able to get rid 
altogether of the influence of the intermediate 
strata. The instrument for pressure is new, and 
constructed on the same principle. As he was only 
able to perfect the arrangements before starting on 
his journey here, he had as yet no observations to 
lay before the Section, though he hoped to be able 
to produce some at the next meeting, when the 
construction of the instruments will be illustrated 
by diagrams. With regard to greater heights, he 
trusted also to be able to make some ascents at 
Kazan, as he hoped, with the help of some members 
of the British Association and with part of the 
money granted, to procure a balloon of larger size. 
‘On Solar Spots observed during the past Eleven 
Years,’ by the Rev. F. HowLert.—The paper was 
illustrated by numerous very carefully executed 
drawings, enlarged from others which had been 
micrometrically observed and drawn at the tele- 
scope, chiefly by means of projecting the sun’s 
image on a screen. It was well known how rich the 
years 1859 and 1860 were in solar spots ; and the 
eleven year period was again being strikingly cor- 
roborated by the number and size of the groups, and 
individual spots, of the present year, and which 
may be expected to prevail until 1871. Magnificent 
groups which appeared in the sun’s northern hemi- 
sphere in March, April and August, in almost pre- 
cisely the same heliographic latitude and longitude, 
would apparently seem to evince that the disturb- 
ing causes, whatever they were, had localized them- 
selves on the disk—not, however, without long in- 
tervals of comparative repose. The forms assumed by 
the faculee were described by Mr. Howlett, who felt 
convinced that they were attached, for the time 
being, to the photosphere, and that they were not 
clouds floating above it; otherwise, they would 
frequently impinge on the penumbre in ways very 
different from those in which, in point of fact, they 
are seen to occur. If they consist of simply photo- 
spheric matter, however, it would seem to be in 
some compressed or otherwise peculiar manner; 
inasmuch as the coarser mottling, so plainly to be 
distinguished on all other parts of the sun’s surface, 
can never be detected on the facule, and espe- 
cially on those masses inclosed more or less at times. 
within the receding margins of the penumbre. 
Dr. Huggins, however, had detected the finer or 
rice-grain specks of light in some of the more dif- 
fused forms of the facule. There is apparently 
no direct relationship between the amount of 
solar-spot disturbance and the terrestrial magnetic 
storms. Mr. Howlett, however, has suggested the 
possibility of there being some degree of correlation 
between groups ot a peculiarly cyclonic arrange- 
ment and unusual magnetic disturbances ; none, or 
next to none, of the spots had been found to possess 
any tendency to rotate as it were on an axis— 
as has, however, been occasionally witnessed by 
other observers. An instance was given (illus- 
trated by a drawing) how a diffused penumbral 
speck was observed to draw in towards the neigh- 
bouring umbra of a solar spot at the rate of 12 
seconds of arc in four hours, which is equivalent to 
about 660 yards per second (and closely similar 
to observations of the same kind by Chacornac). 
As the speck drew in towards the umbra it as- 
sumed a continually more narrow and wedge-shaped 
form—the apex towards the direction of advance— 
and which, therefore, might well be taken to indi- 
cate that down-rush into the umbra aforesaid in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Norman Lockyer. Assuming, as 
Mr. Howlett does, that the spots are depressions in 
the solar photosphere, filled up by the solar gaseous 
atmosphere, Ist, by the ordinary testimony of the 
eye; 2ndly, by thestereoscopiceffect obtained by Mr. 
De La Rue’s photographs of spots taken at intervals 
of about two days ; 3rdly, by the foreshortening of 
the penumbra of a neat circular spot, alternately 
on the right and left side, as it first comes on, 
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and then passes off the disk—a phenomenon first 
noticed by Dr. Wilson in the last century ; and, 
Athly, by the elegant spectro-barometric evidence 
(as Mr. Howlett termed it), whereby the pro- 

sive thickening of the dark solar absorption 
ines, as they passed successively over the spectrum 
of the photosphere, penumbra, and umbra, seemed 
to prove an increasing density and depth of an 
absorbing solar atmosphere.: It is, however, urged 
by Kirchhoff, Donati, and some others (and in 
@ measure admitted by Browning), that like effects 
similar to those four above enumerated, might be 
produced were the spots cloudy condensations, and 
not depressions. Mr. Howlett called attention 
to a delicate way (not readily to be noticed with- 
out projecting the sun’s image on a screen) in 
which a fine trailing serpentine arrangement of 
minute specks of penumbral matter may be some- 
times seen either following in the wake of a large 
spot, or meandering amidst a group of spots, indi- 
cating the revolution of two or more forces, partly 
perhaps cyclonic, and partly centrifugal, as con- 
nected with the sun’s axial rotation. 

€On Colour Vision,’ by Mr. P. Clerk MaxwELt. 

‘Experiments on Colour, by the Hon. J. W. 
Srrvrt. 

‘Ona new Field of Magnetic Research, by Mr. 
F. H.V'artey.—A permanent magnet was exhibited, 
which displayed the action of magnetism upon the 
crystallization of iron. The author referred to this 
fact as affording a means for the future investi- 
gation of magnetic phenomena, and also showed 
that dia-magnetic substances could be crystallized 
in magnetic fields; and thus would define per- 
manently the action of magnetism on the crystal- 
lization of magnetic and dia-magnetic metals. He 
expressed his belief that from experiments com- 
menced in the year 1858, and others conducted in 
1870, electricity and magnetism conjoined would 
produce permanent magnetic structures, showing 
in a solid form the lines and nature of magnetic 
force. 

‘On a Constant Battery, by Mr. F. H. Vartey. 
—The new form of battery was designed by Mr. 
Octavius Varley, for the purpose of removing the 
defects of the otherwise constant battery of the 
late Prof. Daniell. In this form of battery, the 
porous chamber, which has been the source of all 
the trouble, is removed. The battery comprises 
a water-tight compartment for the copper-salt, a 
connecting column of fluid, and a compartment for 
the zinc-salt. These are so arranged, that whilst 
the electro-chemical continuity is completed at the 
top of the copper-chamber, no intermixture of the 
salts can take place; convection currents, which 
are the great source of intermixture, are divided 
into three separate systems, which cannot possibly 
interfere one with another. Whilst economy of 
the copper-salt is effected, greater uniformity and 
higher potential is maintained. The zinc-plate is 
found to work out to the very last, being kept free 
from the coating of copper to which all batteries 
hitherto constructed are liable. 

‘On Purification of Potable Waters,’ by Dr. 
BISCHOFF. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Action of Sulphurous Acid in Aqueous 
Solution on Phosphates and other Compounds,’ by 
Dr. GeRLAND. 

‘On the Purification of Sankey Brook,’ by Mr. 
A. E. Friercuer.— Sankey Brook, St. Helen’s, 
carries with it the drainage of that town, and, from 
the alkali accumulations upon the banks, when 
rain fell a yellow liquid flowed into the brook, 
causing a copious evolution of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The town had lately obtained an Act of 
Incorporation, and in this the London and North- 
western Railway Company had a clause inserted, 
making it obligatory on the corporation to abate 
the nuisance within three years. Under this pres- 
sure, the corporation had bestirred themselves to 
find a remedy. For that purpose it occurred to 
him, that as the alkali waste contained a large pro- 
portion of the sulphite and hyposulphite of calcium, 
if some of this were placed in the water, the free 
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acid would decompose these lime salts and give off 
sulphurous acid. This, in solution in the water, 
would decompose the sulphuretted hydrogen, also 
in solution, forming sulphur and water, the hydro- 
chloric acid being at the same time neutralized by 
the lime. Thus, by the application of a valueless 
material found close at hand in unlimited quanti- 
ties, the evil could be cured. 

‘Dust as a Ferment, by Mr. R. C. Tichsorne.— 
The PresipEnt (Prof. Foster) said the subject had 
attracted a great deal of attention lately, but Dr. 
Angus Smith had for many years investigated it, 
and justice should be done to those who had origi- 
nally gone into these questions, and their hard 
work ought to meet with proper recognition.—Dr. 
Anaus Sir said, it seemed to him that actions 
of immense variety would take place from varieties 
in the dust; they might imagine, in fact, an infinite 
number of actions. If there is such a thing as a 
cholera germ, it would produce an analogous cholera 
fermentation. Why should it not be the case that 
when these germs passed over the world they should 
introduce cholera germs into organic bodies through 
the medium of inorganic substances? Filth might 
take the disease, afterwards transferring it to human 
bodies. It might therefore be supposed that every 
quality of germ would give its own form of fer- 
mentation. One of the most important inquiries 
in reference to this subject was, to endeavour to 
discover what quality of fermentation takes place 
when certain qualities of germ are employed.— 
Prof. Witt1aAmson said the question had been 
energetically investigated with fruitful results on 
the Continent, and it was deplorable we should be 
so little cognizant of what had been done. Che- 
mists were not of themselves competent to deal 
fully with this matter, inasmuch as it included a 
knowledge of organic processes going on in life. 

‘On the Action of Low Temperatures on Super- 
saturated Saline Solutions, by Mr. C. Tomiinson. 

‘On a Salt Invisible in its Mother Liquor,’ by 
Mr. C. ToMLINson. 

‘On an Attempt to determine the Boiling-point 
of the saturated Solution of various Salts by Boiling 
with Steam of 100 degrees C.,’ by Mr. P. SpencE. 

Prof. A, W. WiLLIAMson made a communica- 
tion respecting a resolution of the Committee of 
Section B, on the proposed establishment of a new 
school of applied science by Government. He said 
it would be in the recollection of members of the 
Section that Her Majesty’s Government, at the 
suggestion of the British Association, appointed a 
royal commission “To make inquiry with regard 
to scientific instruction and the advancemert of 
seience, and to inquire what aid thereto is derived 
from grants or other endowments belonging to the 
several Universities in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Colleges thereof, and whether aid could be 
rendered in a manner more effectual for the pur- 
pose.” That commission had now been for some 
time prosecuting its inquiries; but whilst Govern- 
ment had thus undertaken to consider the general 
question, it was at present credibly reported that 
they intend to take a course of action in this 
matter precisely of that kind which was most 
strenuously objected to. It was said that Govern- 
ment intends to establish a special College for the 
purpose of training engineers for the Indian depart- 
ment of the Government service, and of course the 
education at the college would include instruction 
in various branches of science. But at the 
present time there were in the United Kingdom 
Universities which did that work, and where ample 
provision was made for the special knowledge 
required by engineers. Besides, if it could be 
shown that such a college would be advantageous, 
let it be established after the whole subject had 
been dealt with. Under these circumstances the 
committee of this Section had on the previous day 
passed the following resolution :—“That in the 
opinion of this committee it is inexpedient that 
new institutions for the teaching of science, pure 
or applied, such as the proposed Engineering College 
for India, should be established by the Government 
until the royal commission now holding an inquiry 
into the relation of the State to scientific instruc- 
tion shall have issued their Report ; and that the 





Council of the British Association be requested to 
consider this opinion, and, should they see fit, to 
urge it upon the attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.”—Mr. Alderman Rumyey thought eve 
one present would cordially support that resolu- 
tion.—The PresipEnt (Prof. Roscoe) considered 
that the committee of the Section were justified in 
the resolution they had adopted. After the 
Government had acquiesced in the Association’s 
request to make- inquiry into the general subject, 
they had no right to establish such an institution 
until the commission had reported.—The same 
resolution had been unanimously passed by the 
committees of Sections A (Mathematicsand Physics) 
and G (Mechanics). 

‘On Vanadium, illustrated by Preparations of 
its Compounds,’ by Prof. Roscoe. 

‘Notes on the Occurrence of Vanadium,’ by Dr, 
B. W. GERLAND. 

‘Note on Claudet’s Process for the Estimation 
of Silver,” by Mr. J. A. Putiures 

“On the Electrolytic Deposition of Copper and 
Brass, by Mr. W. H. Wa.eErm. 

‘On the Alloys of Copper, Tin, Zinc, and Lead 
with Mangunese,’ by J. F. ALLEN. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Mountain Limestone of Flintshire and 
part of Denbighshire,’ by Mr. G. H. Mortron.— 
An examination of the list of fossils, without atten- 
tion to the numerical importance of the species, 
conveys the impression that both the upper and 
middle sub-divisions of the limestone have each 
many peculiar fossils, and an undue distine- 
tive character might be supposed to separate 
them. A more critical examination, however, of 
the relative abundance of the species leads to the 
conclusion that the common forms have a con- 
siderable range, and that the apparent difference 
arises through the occurrence of rare species. In 
Flintshire, within fifteen miles from Liverpool, 
there is a prominent ridge of carboniferous or 
mountain limestone extending from Prestatyn to 
Llandegla, a distance of twenty-one miles; the strike 
N. by S.E. and 8. Instead of a general descrip- 
tion, four favourable localities were selected as 
centres of observation — Mold, Holywell, New- 
market (Flintshire), and Llangollen. Neither Mold 
nor Holywell are actually upon the limestone ; 
Llangollen was included on account of the grand 
section of the Eglwyseg rocks. The Eylwyseg 
rocks present an estimated thickness of 1,200 feet. 
The millstone grit succeeds the limestone, about 
800 feet thick, coal being worked above it at 
Tyfynuchaf. To the west of Mold is a fine sec- 
tion. The vertical section of the strata at New- 
market was compiled from three horizontal sections, 
each showing the thickness of a subdivision. The 
lower grey and black limestones resting on 
Silurian strata, are 750 feet thick at Moel 
Hiraddug. The white limestone ridge, 350 feet 
thick, is very different from any of the Hiraddug 
strata, as it also is from the black and grey lime- 
stones and shales, 300 feet thick, which crop out 
from under the overlying shales and sandstones of 
the millstone grit. Consequently, the white lime- 
stone of Axton occupies an intermediate position, 
which was confirmed by the fossils it contained. 
Appended to Mr. Morton’s paper was a list of 
ninety-four fossils found in the district which he 
had described. 

‘On the Formation of Swallow Holes or Pits 
with Vertica! Sides, in Mountain Limestone,’ by 
Mr. L. E. Mra. 

‘On a Diagram of the Earth’s Eccentricity and 
the Precession of the Equinoxes, illustrating their 
Relation to Geological Climates and the Rate of 
Organic Change, by Mr. A. R. Watiace.—The 
author exhibited a diagram of the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit and the precession of the equinoxes, 
from which he deduced certain important views as 
to the climates of past geological ages and the 
changes of organic life. During the past three 
million years the eccentricity has been almost 
always much greater than at present, on the aver- 
age twice as great, and for long periods more than 
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three times as great. It was shown that. when the 
eccentricity was greatest the heat received from 
the sun at the greatest and least distances was as 
304; and, owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
the winters of the northern hemisphere would be 
rendered intensely cold and much longer for periods 
of 10,500 years, while during the alternate periods 
the winters would be mild and short, the summers 
cool and long, leading to an almost perpetual 
spring. We thus have cold or glacial epochs for 
about 10,000 years, alternating with mild epochs 
for the same period, whenever the eccentricity was 
high, and this was the case for fully half of the last 
three million years ; and, as such alternations must 
have occurred during every glacial epoch, the fact 
of intercalated warm periods and the migrations 
consequent on them, which have been detected by 
geologists, must be looked upon as the normal con- 
dition of things. But during the last 60,000 years 
the eccentricity has been very small, and the alter- 
nations of climate and consequent migrations very 
slight; and, as Mr. Darwin holds that alternations 
of climate are, by means of the consequent migra- 
tions, the most powerful cause of modifications of 
species, there must have been a comparative sta- 
bility of species during that time, from which alone 
we obtain our ideas of the rate of specific change. 
This idea will therefore be erroneous, and the rate 
of change during past geological ages may have 
been, and probably was, much more rapid than has 
hitherto been thought possible. During three mil- 
lion years before and one million after the recent 
epoch, no less than 130 changes of climate oc- 
curred (each of 10,0J0 years’ duration) when the 
eccentricity was more than double what it is now ; 
and these incessant changes were thought, on Dar- 
winian principles, to supply a vera causa for a 
rapid change of species, and thus enable us con- 
siderably to reduce the duration of geologic periods, 
which had heretofore been measured by means of 
the period of organic stability since the last glacial 
epoch. 

‘On the Stratigraphical Distribution of the Bri- 
tish Fossil Gasteropoda,’ by Mr. J. L. Losey. 

‘A Census of the Marine Invertebrate Fauna 
of the Lias,’ by Mr. R. Tare. 

‘On the Formation of Boulder Clays and Alter- 
nation, Level of Land and Water,’ by the Rev. J. 
Gunn. 

‘On the Red or Coralline Crags,’ by Mr. C. 
JECKS, 

‘On some Cases of the Recent Conversion of 
Glacial Drift into what appears to be Middle Drift,’ 
by Mr. C. J. Srorey. 

‘On the Glacial and Post-Glacial Beds in the 
Neighbourhood of Llandudno,’ by Mr. H. F. Hat. 

‘On the Occurrence of Pebbles and Boulders of 
Granite in Schistose Rocks in Islay, Scotland,’ by 
Mr. J. THomsoy. 


Section D.—BIOLOGY. 
TUESDAY. 
Zoology and Botany. 

‘On the Relations of Penicillium, Torula and 
Bacterium, by Prof. Huxiey. 

‘On the Theory of Natural Selection, Jooked at 
from a Mathematical Point of View,’ by Mr. A. W. 
BEnnNETT. 

‘On the Foundation of Zoological Stations, by 
Dr. A. Dory. 

*On Pleuronema doliarium, a New Infusorium,’ 
by Dr. J. Barker. 

‘On the Embryo of the Date Palm,’ by Prof. H. 
Dickson. 

‘On the Abnormal Forms of Ferns,’ by Mr. 
E. J. Lowe. 

‘On the Growth of Lodoicea Seychellarium, by 
Mr. TYeRMAN. 

‘On Germinating Leaflets of Cardamine pra- 
tensis, by Mr. J. Price. 

‘On the Affinities of the Sponges to the Coral,’ 
by Mr. W. S. Kenv. 

Ethnology and Anthropology. 

‘On Blight in Man and the Animal and Vege- 
table World, by Dr. R. Krve. 

‘New Views on Craniology,’ by Mr. F. Bripaes. 
—The general deductions had a tendency to prove 





that the commission of crimes could be traced to 
mental defects, which, in some respects at least, 
relieved the criminal from personal responsibility. 

Dr. HrrcuMan read a paper entitled‘ The Ana- 
tomy of Mind,’ in which he sought to demonstrate, 
by new physiological experiments and observations, 
that the mental principle cannot be restricted in its 
operation to the molecules of brain, ganglia, or 
nervous cords. 

‘On the Relation of the Ancient Moabites to 
Neighbouring Nations, as disclosed in the newly- 
discovered Moabite Stone,’ by Rev. Dr. Ginspure. 

‘On the Physical Characteristics of the Australian 
Aborigines,’ by Mr. ©. 8. Wake. 

‘On the Position of Australian Languages,’ by 
Dr. BLEEK.—The author traced certain analogies 
between the several Australian and Dravidian ]an- 
guages, placing them all in Max Miiller’s great 
nomadic or Turanian class; and although the Aus- 
tralians have, with few exceptions, no grammatical 
distinctions of gender, the author does not think 
that this necessarily excludes them from the sex- 
denoting family. The use of suffixes and post-posi- 
tions in the Australian languages led him to infer 
that they have been derived from the more temperate 
zones. Indeed, the nations using suffix-pronominal 
languages are found on the outskirts of the Tropics, 
and in temperate and cold latitudes ; while those 
speaking prefix-pronominal tongues are restricted 
to the Tropics. And, again, the suffix-pronominal 
class are addicted to sidereal worship, and the 
prefix-pronominal to ancestor worship. The author, 
however, carefully showed that the physical descent 
of a race by no means necessarily coincides with 
the descent of its language; and, in conclusion, 
expressed his belief, based on a study of the mytho- 
logy and the present customs of the Australians, 
that these have degenerated from a higher state of 
civilization. 

‘On the Mental Characteristics of the Australian 
Aborigines,’ by Mr. 8. C. Wake. ; 

‘Ona Kitchen Midden at Ballycotton, in County 
Cork, by Prof. Harkness. 

‘On a Wooden Implement found in Bedston 
Moss, near Birkenhead,’ by Mr. C. Rickerts. 

‘On the Use of Opium among the Chinese,’ by 
Dr. G. Tuy. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

‘Report on the Heat generated in the Blood in 
the Process of Arterialization, by Dr. A. GAMGEE. 

‘On the Cranial Osteology of Polypterus Bichir, 
by Prof. Traquair. 

‘Sketch of some Varieties of the Pronator quad- 
ratus, by Prof. Maca isTER. 

‘Onthke Physical Relations of Consciousness and 
the Seat of Sensation—a Theory Proposed,’ by Prof. 
CLELAND. 

‘ New Physiological Researches on the Effects of 
Carbonic Acid, by Dr. B. W. Ricuarpson.—The 
observations made were new, in that they related 
to the direct action of carbonic acid on animal 
and vegetable fluids, and they were interesting 
equally to the zoologist and botanist as to the ana- 
tomist. The author first demonstrated from a speci- 
men the result of subjecting a vegetable alkaline 
infusion to the action of carbonic acid under pres- 
sure. The result was a thick fluid substance which 
resembled the fluid which exudes as gums from 
some trees. When this fluid was gently dried it 
became a semi-solid substance, which yielded elastic 
fibres, and somewhat resembled conachone. This 
observation had led the author to study the effect 
of carbonic acid on albumen, serum of blood, blood 
itself, bronchial secretion, and other organic fluids. 
When the serum of blood was thus treated with 
carbonic acid under pressure and gentle warmth, 
96° Fahrenheit, the colloidal part was separated ; 
but when the blood, with the fibrine removed from 
it, was treated, there was no direct separation, the 
blood corpuscles seeming for a time to engage the 
gas by the condensation of it. But blood containing 
fibrine, and held fluid by tribasic phosphate of soda, 
was at once coagulated by the acid. The bronchial 
secretion is thickened by carbonic acid, and a tena- 
cious fluid is obtained resembling the secretion 
which occurs in asthma and bronchitis, while secre- 
tions on serous surfaces are thickened and rendered 





adhesive. After detail of many other facts, Dr. 
Richardson concluded by showing what bearing 
this subject had of a practical kind. In the first 
place, the research had relation to the question of 
elasticity of organic substances; and, secondly, on 
the direct action of carbonic acid on the production 
of vegetable juices. But the greatest interest con- 
centrated on the relation of the research to some of 
the diseases of the animal body. Thus, in instances 
where the temperature of the body is raised and 
the production of carbonic acid is excessive, the 
blood on the right side of the heart has its fibrine 
often precipitated ; and in many other cases fibrinous 
or albuminous exuded fluids are solidified, as is the 
case in croup. The author, in the course of his 
paper, explained how rapidly blood charged with 
carbonic acid absorbed oxygen when exposed to 
that gas; and he held, that carbonic acid in the 
venous blood was as essential to the process of 
respiration as was the oxygen in the pulmonary 
organs. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY. 
TUESDAY, 

‘On the Holy Islands of the White Sea,’ by Mr. 
W. Herwortu Dixon. 

‘On the Basin of Lake Titicaca, by Mr. E. G. 
Squrer.—The author gave the result of his recent 
explorations, in company with Prof. A. Raimondy, 
in the district of Lake Titicaca, in South Peru. 
The elevated plain in which this lake, as well as 
that of Aullagas, is situated, forms a terrestrial 
basin, termed by the author the Thibet of America. 
It has an estimated length of between 500 and 600 
miles, its width varying from 100 to 200 miles; 
the total area being calculated at about 100,000 
square miles. Its eastern border is bounded by 
the loftiest part of the Andes, a vast, unbroken, 
snow-crowned range, whose lowest peaks rival 
Chimborazo in altitude. The slope of the Titicaca 
basin is gentle towards the south, and the waters 
of the lake lie at the great elevation of 12,864 feet 
above the level of the sea. Some of its tributaries 
are scarcely fordable even in the dry season; and 
its waters are discharged through a broad, deep 
and swift, but not turbulent stream, El Desaguadero, 
into Lake Aullagas: it is therefore a freshwater 
lake. The Desaguadero is about 170 miles long, 
and has a fall of not far from 500 feet. Of Lake 
Aullagas, which the author did not visit, almost 
nothing is known. The maximum length of Titi- 
caca is nearly 120 miles, and its greatest width 
between 40 and 50 miles. The lake had been 
explored by Mr. Pentland in 1827-8, and in 1837; 
and his chart, published by the Admiralty, was 
still the most trustworthy guide to its geographical 
features. Messrs. Squier and Raimondy navigated 
it for three weeks in an open boat, and the author 
of the paper bore testimony to the general accuracy 
of Mr. Pentland’s observations. There were, how- 
ever, some errors, and these he had rectified in a 
map he (Mr. Squier) had published. The eastern, 
or Bolivian, shore of the lake is abrupt, but the 
western and southern shores are relatively low, 
and the water in the bays and estuaries is grown 
up with reeds and rushes, amid which myriads of 
water-fowl find shelter and support. The roads 
across the marshes are stone causeways of Inca 
origin. It was easy to see that the lake once 
covered a much larger area than it now occupies. 
In many places, a line of 100 fathoms did not 
reach bottom. The difference of level between the 
dry and wet seasons amounted to from 3 to 5 feet. 
The dry season leaves bare a large tract of land, 
covered with a kind of tender lake weed, called in 
the Quichua language Jlacta, and this supports 
herds of cattle at a time when the pasturage of the 
drier country is withered. The lake never freezes 
over, but ice forms near its shores, and where the 
water is shallow. Its waters during the winter 
months are from 10° to 15° Fahr. warmer than the 
atmosphere, and therefore exert a favourable influ- 
ence over the climate of its shores and islands, 
The prevailing winds are from the north-east, 
whence they often blow with great force; and 
severe storms are not infrequent. The efforts to 
place steamers on the lake have failed, chiefly 
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owing to the scarcity of fuel. The population of 
the neighbourhood consists chiefly of Aymara 
Indians, between whom and the Quichuas there 
is physically a marked difference. 

‘Notes on Analogies of Manners between the 
Indo-Chinese and the Races of the Malay Archi- 
pelago,’ by Col. H. Yute, C.B.—The author believed 
the Malayan race to be closely connected with the 
Indo-Chinese, although their language, which is 
not one of monosyllables, marked a great present 
distinction. He had seen faces of natives from 
Java, on the one hand, and of natives of Burmah 
and of the Mountains on the eastern frontiers of 
Bengal on the other, as near identity as human 
faces ever are; whilst there are many particulars 
common to the customs and peculiarities of the 
two regions which seem to argue a close relation- 
ship. One of these common traits is the aversion 
to the use of milk; in Bali, where alone among 
the islands the Vedas still exist, a preparation 
from the cocoa-nut is substituted for ghee in the 
Hindoo rites. Another is the wilful staining of 
the teeth; and the singular custom of covering the 
teeth entirely with a case of gold, noticed by Marco 
Polo among a people of Western Yunnan, existed, 
at least recently, in Sumatra, Timor, and at Macas- 
sar. The extravagant enlargement of the ear-lobe 
is also common to most of the tribes of both regions. 
Another coincidence is an idiom of language of 
remote origin, in which a term is added to a 
numeral in the enumeration of objects, analogous 
to our word “head” in expressing a number of 
cattle, and of which there are a large number of 
cases in the Malay language. Precisely the same 
peculiarity is found in the Burmese, Siamese and 
Chinese tongues; and the propensity may be re- 
ferred to a dislike to abstract numbers. The savage 
mania of hunting for heads, generally by nocturnal 
ambuscade, and of treasuring them as trophies, is 
found, with almost identical cireumstances, among 
the wild Dayaks and Kayans of Borneo and Celebes, 
and the wild Kukis, Nagas and Garos of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. A superstitious abstinence 
from certain articles of diet, which is hereditary 
and binding among certain families only, is found 
here and there with remarkably coincident circum- 
stances among the tribes of both regions. Another 
very notable custom is the association of the whole 
of the families of one village, or community, in one 
or in several great houses or barracks. This appears 
to be general among some of the Dayak tribes ot Bor- 
neo, and among the rude natives of the Pagi islands, 
off the west coast of Sumatra. The very same prac- 
tice is found among the Singphos, north of Burmah, 
and among the Mekirs and Mishmis of the Assam 
border. The practice of ordeal by water is found 
with singular exactness of agreement in the cir- 
cumstances, at intervals over both the regions com- 
pared. No one can doubt the common origin of 
the music and musical instruments of Burmah and 
Java, vastly superior as they are in spirit and in 
melody to anything called music in India proper ; 
there is also an extraordinary similarity of dramatic 
entertainments in Burmah, Siam and Java.—'The 
author concluded by stating that these and many 
other coincidences which he detailed, were singly 
of no value as arguments for some original close 
bond of kindred, as isolated coincidences occur 
between the practices of the most distant tribes of 
the earth, but that their great number must be 
admitted to have great weight, especially consider- 
ing the contiguity of the two regions. 

‘Topographical Sketch of the Zerafshan Valley,’ 
by Mr. A. FepcuEenKo.-—The author was employed 
during 1869 in a scientific exploration of the Valley 
of the Zerafshan river, in which is situated the 
city of Samarcand. He penetrated up the valley 
as far as the Fan River, one of four streams which 
by their union according to the natives, form the 
Zerafshan. The Lake Iskander Kul lies in the 
mountains, separating the Zerafshan from the Oxus, 
at an altitude of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The river 
valley is bordered by mountains of great elevation. 
Approaching Samarcand the Zerafshan branches 
off into two channels, re-uniting ten or twelve 
miles lower down (below the city), near Khatyrchi, 
on the western frontier of the new Russian Pro- 








vince of Turkestan. The island thus formed is the 
richest and most populous district of the entire 
valley. The country to the north of the river is 
Steppe; but aconsiderable portion of it is cultivated, 
and the road from Tash-Kupriak to Samarcand, 
a distance of twenty miles, passes almost entirely 
by gardens and fields. The great volume of water 
diverted by canals of irrigation from the Zerafshan 
abundantly satisfies the thirsty ground. The islands 
formed by the arms of the river have an exceed- 
ingly rich soil, and every inch is cultivated with 
cotton, wheat, barley, rice, millet or lucerne; the 
villages are very numerous, and all surrounded by 
gardens and irrigating canals, The river, rising in 
lofty, snow-clad mountains, and having a rapid 
current. at certain seasons, fertilizes as well as 
waters the whole lower district through which it 
flows, by bringing down a large quantity of earthy 
sediment. The author gave a description of the 
various large towns in the valley, and the fairs 
held in them. In his description of Samarcand he 
stated that the city contained 1,846 shops, 27 cara- 
vanserais, 7 baths, 86 Mesjids, and 23 colleges ; the 
population is 30,000. 
‘On Eastern Thibet, by Mr. T. T. Coorer. 


Section F.—ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Statistical Results of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, by Mr. Berketey Hitt, M.B.— 
After quoting statistics of the army, navy, and cer- 
tain towns both before and after the Acts came 
into operation, the author argued, from the data 
thus obtained, strongly in favour of the Acts. 

A warm discussion followed. 

The Presipent (Prof. Jevons) moved, “That 
this Section desires respectfully to urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment the expediency of arranging and tabulating 
the results of the official Census of the three several 
divisions of the United Kingdom in such a manner 
as to admit of ready and effective comparison.” 
After a short discussion, the motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

‘On National Debts,’ by Mr. D. Baxrer.—After 
enlarging on the importance of the subject, he 
traced the history of our National Debt, which was 
fairly started at the time of the Revolution in 1688, 
when William the Third brought over with him 
that new scientific invention. In 1763 it was 
138,000,000. The American war raised it to 
249,000,0001., and the French war to 861,000,0001., 
from which point, with the interval of the Crimean 
war, it was reduced, until now it stood at 
749,000,000/. He contrasted the cost of a year’s 
war with the very small reductions of a year’s 
peace, averaging 2,500,000/. The French Debt, 
originated by Louis the Fourteenth — with the 
interval of the Revolution, when a great debt was 
raised and destroyed in a short time—stood at 
245,000,000/. at the commencement of the Empire 
in 1852, whence it had risen to 518,000,000/. Under 
the second Empire the increase was 15,000,000/. a 
year, and there had never been a period of reduc- 
tion. It must be borne in mind, however, that in 
the middle of the next century the French railways, 
now valued at 300,000,0001., would become na- 
tional property. In the United States the debt 
rose from 18,000,0001. sterling on July 1, 1861, 
during four years of civil war, to 551,000,000/. on 
July 1, 1865; but it has been reduced on July 1, 
1870, to 477,000,0001.—or by 15,000,0U0/. a year. 
He hardly knew which to wonder at most—the in- 
crease or the decrease. He believed that the rate 
of reduction would be continued. Austria, like 
France, was an empire of uninterrupted deficits. 
Her debt was now 300,000,000/. Russia was one of 
the States which had run most recklessly and 
rapidly intodebt. The amount was now 300,000,0001. 
The debt of Spain was now 257,000,000/. Italy 
had gone into debt in the most headlong man- 
ner, showing an average increase since 1861 of 
19,000,000/. per annum. Prussia’s debt was the 
least of all the European nations. North Germany 
had now a debt of 106,000,0001., and South Ger- 
many 46,000,0001, or only 150,000,000/. for all 
Germany, including 15,000,000/. on account of the 








present war; and her costs in the present war were 
to be paid by France. The Dutch debt in 1s¢69 
was 80,000,000/., having been reduced for many 
years at the rate of 1,000,000/. per annum, equiva- 
lent to 10,000,000/. in England. He argued from 
the whole that while the commercial countries had 
steadily reduced their debts, the non-commercial 
nations had enormously increased theirs. England’s 
position now, compared with that of 1815, was 
greatly improved compared with other nations. In 
1815 she owed 860,000,0001. against 600,000,0001, 
united debt of all other countries, whilst in 1870 
she owed 749,000,000/. against over 2,000,000,0001,, 
the combined debts of other countries. He also com- 
pared the burden per head of population of the 
various debts. Germany’s debt was 2s. 10d. per 
head per annum, against ours, 17s. 5d. per head 
per annum, and the United States debt per annum 
was much less than ours; and these two nations 
were our great competitors. He therefore urged a 
great and speedy reduction of our national bur- 
dens, in order to lighten the pressure on industry. 
Holland’s sinking fund was worthy of attention. 
They might appropriate certain taxes sacredly to 
the reduction of the debt: or they might adopt 
the resolute taxation of the United States. He ap- 
proved of terminable annuities as one agent, but 
did not deem it sufficient. In conclusion, he 
addressed a word of warning to the nations which 
had so long and so recklessly increased their 
national burdens. 

A discussion followed, in which the Presipent, 
Mr. Witson, Dr. Farr, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Picron, 
Dr. DE Msscuin, Mr.J. Parrerson; Mr. M‘Kyicut, 
Dr. Roy, Mr. Spracur, Mr. Borty, and Mr. 8. 
Boutr took part. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
SATURDAY. 

Dr. Lyon Puayrair, M.P., President of the 
Education Department, delivered his address, 
which was the great event of the Congress, and 
was listened to with deep attention, and often 
warmly applauded. He said:—“For thirty years 
efforts have been made to bring the State into 
proper relations with the education of the people, 
but they have been unsuccessful, on account of 
the conflicting interests and jealousies of religious 
bodies. ... Hence, while other nations in Europe 
have spread primary and secondary education in 
well-organized systems throughout their lands, 
England had not even laid the foundation-stone of 
a national system till the present year. And su 
we have the disgrace of having the worst educated 
people, as a whole, of any country which professes 
a high civilization.” After describing the various 
attempts made since 1839 to establish a National 
system, the speaker passed on to the Education Act, 
which, whatever were its shortcomings, had at least 
this merit, that the State had at last been brought 
intonational relations with education. Three leading 
principles in the Act give it this character: first, 
that it is the duty of localities to bring education 
within the reach of every child in England; 
secondly, that it is the duty of parents to make 
their children attend the schools thus provided ; 
and, thirdly, that it is the duty of the Government 
to see that the objects of the Legislature are 
fulfilled. In pointing out the defects of the Act, 
he observed that it dealt with the quantity of 
education but not with its quality ; and in discours- 
ing on this subject he remarked, that in Education, 
as in everything else, our position is not altogether 
of our own making, and that our present system 
is very much of an ecclesiastical inheritance. He 
spoke highly of the German system, and scornfully 
of the notion that teaching the three R’s, the mere 
tools of education, was education properly so called. 
Instead of this sort of education, “the pupil should 
pull the plant to pieces and see how it is con- 
structed. He must vex the electric cylinder till it 
yields him its sparks. He must apply with his 
own hand the magnet to the needle. He must see 
water broken up into its constituent parts, and 
witness the violence with which its elements unite. 
Unless he is brought into actual contact with 
facts, and taught to observe and bring them into 
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relation with the science evolved from them, it 
were better that instruction in science should be 
left alone. For one of the first lessons he must 
learn from science is not to trust in authority, but 
to demand proof for each asseveration. All this 
is true education, for it draws out faculties of 
observation, connects observed facts with the con- 
ceptions deduced from them in the course of ages, 
gives discipline and courage to thought, and teaches 
a knowledge of scientific method which will serve 
a lifetime. Nor can such education be begun too 
early. The whole yearnings of a child are for the 
natural phenomena around, until they are smo- 
thered by the ignorance of the parent. ... But as 
goon as the child comes into the school-room, all 
natural God-born instincts are to be crushed out 
of him; he is to be trained out of all natural 
sympathies and affections. You prune and trim, 
cramp and bind the young intellect, as gardeners 
in olden times did trees and shrubs, till they 
assumed monstrous and grotesque forms, altogether 
different from the wide-spreading foliage and clus- 
tering buds which God himself gave to them, and 
which man is idiot enough to think he can improve. 
.... The great advantage of directing education 
towards the pursuits and occupations of the people, 
instead of wasting it on dismal verbalism, is that, 
while it elevates the individual, it at the same 
time gives security for the future prosperity of the 
nation. In the industrial battles of peoples, we 
are content to leave our working classes armed 
with the old Brown Bess of warfare, while men 
of other countries are arming themselves with 
modern weapons of precision. In the competition 
of nations, the two factors of industry—raw 
material and intellect applied to its conversion 
into utilities—are altering their values. The first 
is rapidly decreasing, the second quickly augment- 
ing in value. We anchor our hopes on the sand, 
which the advancing tide of knowledge is washing 
away; while other nations throw out their anchors 
on firm ground accumulating around, and enabling 
their vessels to ride insafety.” He took for ex- 
ample Spain and Holland, and eloquently dwelt 
on the natural advantages and disadvantages 
which they respectively possessed and their very 
different conditions at the present day: Spain, 
“degraded and miserable, unable in all Europe to 
find a King who will undertake to govern her 
ignorant people ;” while, as for Holland, “ For my 
own country I have no ambition higher than to 
get schools approaching in excellence to those of 
Holland.” After recommending physical training 
as a part of the education of youth, he passed on 
to the question of Compulsory Education. The 
facts which compelled the recognition of this 
principle were these: that the right of suffrage has 
for its corollary the duty of instruction; you can- 
not give political power to a people and allow 
them to remain ignorant. Secondly, there is now 
established in England the system of education by 
local rates, and a civic support of education has 
for its corollary enforced instruction of the indi- 
vidual citizen. He distinguished between direct 
and indirect compulsion: the one was necessary in 
some cases, the other in others, and both methods 
could be pursued together at the same time. 
Respecting graded education, he hoped the English 
poor would avail themselves of the advantages 
offered to them by the Endowed Schools Act of 
last year, and that the interval between the pri- 
mary and endowed schools would be so bridged 
over that the passage from one to the other would 
be easy. A great want in the English educational 
system was the absence of good secondary schools 
for the industrial classes, specially devoted to 
teaching them the principles of science and art 
relating to their several industries. Could not 
our Factory schools be converted to such a pur- 
pose? Finally, the results to be most desired lay 
in the formation of the character of the people, 
and one important step towards this was the 
providing them both efficient teaching and efficient 
teachers. The Education Department could not 
better employ itself than in devising some means 
for the efficient organization of the scholastic pro- 
fession as a whole. He concluded as follows:— 





“The great object before us is to establish an 
efficient organization of public intellect. Now the 
national relations to it are in a state of chaotic 
confusion. There are in the Committee of Coun- 
cil two departments running side by side on 
parallel rails, yet never touching each other lest 
disagreeable collisions might result. The Elemen- 
tary School department will have no aid from the 
Science and Art department; and yet both are 
under the same masters—the President and Vice- 
President of the Council. Again, you have a third 
body, the Endowed School Commissioners, tacked 
on to the same committee by a loose sort of thread, 
but not bound to co-operate with either depart- 
ment. Then you have all sorts of Government 
schools outside the education department altogether 
—Union and workhouse schools under the Poor- 
law Board; military and regimental schools under 
the War Office; naval and ship schools under the 
Admiralty; factory and industrial schools under 
the Home Office. Some of the Universities receive 
large sums from Parliament, but are responsible 
to no public department for their proper use. In 
fact, we have education material in abundance, but 
no architect to make a national edifice out of them. 
We have not even decided which of them should 
be selected for the building of the future. Brick, 
stone, wood, iron, are all useful in building; any 
one will do, yet all united would answer the 
purpose better. But we quarrel among ourselves 
as to which should be used; so a substantial 
building is not even begun, and our castle is in 
the air. Our humanists, realists, religionists, and 
secularists contend for their separate views, and 
refuse to co-ordinate them for the public good. In 
this confusion the public call for a Minister of Edu- 
cation, in the hope that he may be a nucleus round 
which the various education materials may crys- 
tallize in a definite form. In the competition of 
nations, both in war and in peace, their position 
in future will depend upon the education of their 
peoples. Local advantages, or practical aptitudes, 
may give them pre-eminence to-day, but, unless 
supported by knowledge, these will vanish to- 
morrow. The competition of the future will be 
one of intellect. The Act which I have criticized 
is our first effort to elicit order from disorder. 
But it is the mere beginning of a mighty work, 
which this country must perform, if she is to escape 
the sentence passed on the Church of Sardis— 
‘Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.’” 

The meetings of the several Departments then 
took place; but Saturday being a half-holiday, the 
sessions were brief and little of importance was 
done. In the Municipal Law Section, Dr. Waddi- 
love read a paper ‘On the Law of Mortmain in 
Connexion with Charitable Trusts’; and in the 
Economy Department, Prof. Leone Levi read one 
‘On the Present State of the International Coinage 
Question.” In the Education Section, the Rev. 
W. A. Scott read a paper ‘On the Education of 
Miners, some statements in which created con- 
siderable surprise, and reflected gravely on the 
administration of the law in this direction. The 
Health Section was engaged, as usual, in the dis- 
cussion of sanitary subjects of local and general 
interest. 

The greater part of the members attended the 
excursion to the Roman Wall, Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce acting as Cicerone to the party. This gen- 
tleman, whose antiquarian abilities are well known, 
and whose pedestrian capacities we now make 
bold to celebrate, proved an admirable and inde- 
fatigable guide. The Roman stationary camp of 
Vindolana, the Station of Borcovicus, and the wall 
itself for a full mile of its course, were visited and 
explored, the reverend gentleman explaining every- 
thing as he went along at a pace which we have 
seldom seen surpassed. Over 200 persons attended 
the excursion, and of these not one-fourth were, so 
to speak, “in at the death,” when the last point 
of interest was reached; the remainder being dis- 
tributed far and wide over the six miles or so of 
country traversed, or having come toa full stop at 
the wrong side of some of the numerous impedi- 
ments which crossed the line of march. Arrived, 
however, a tent was found to be spread in an ad- 





jacent valley, and a very substantial luncheon pro- 
vided by Mr. Clayton, the owner of the property, 
to which all members of the Association were in- 
vited. It was late when the company again reached 
the station, whence they were to be conveyed back 
to Newcastle, having accomplished—ladies and 
gentlemen—a distance of something like ten miles 
on foot, “ over a very stiff country.” The weather 
throughout was magnificent. 
MONDAY. . 

Mr. R. Rawlinson, President: of the Health De- 
partment, read his inaugural address in the theatre 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society. He spoke 
of the importance -of registration of births, deaths, 
disease, &c. The Registrar General's returns are 
made up for “registration areas,” which are not 
always the best for the purpose. Next in import- 
ance to collecting statistics was the making a proper 
use of them. He praised the Reports of the Sani- 
tary Commissions, which have from time to time 
been appointed, especially that of the Commission 
of 1842. After giving some details of the sufferings 
of the British army in the Crimea during the winter 
of 1854-55, and glancing at the sanitary state of 
India, he proceeded to speak on the question of 
dwellings. It is in these that the real condition 
of a population may primarily be studied. If 
human beings have no means of observing the 
decencies required by civilization, it may reasonably 
be expected that the doctrines which inculcate 
purity of life, of thought, and of speech, will be a 
dead letter. This question of human habitations 
is, therefore, the greatest problem sanitarians and 
statesmen have to solve. He said, “Statesmen 
have therefore this lesson to learn, namely, that 
that which is necessary to the well-being of society, 
and which individuals cannot provide, but which 
States can provide, must be the bounden duty of 
the State to furnish. No excuse can be valid. It 
does not follow as an inference from these argu- 
ments that States must build and own cottage 
tenements; but it may be inferred that States 
ought to frame laws and provide means and ma- 
chinery for enforcing such laws and regulations as 
are necessary to bring about the required improve- 
ments. This is their duty both at home and 
abroad in their colonial possessions.” After again 
enlarging on the bad sanitary state of India, he 
remarked, that the present is rather an unfortunate 
juncture for the discussion of these sort of ques- 
tions. The war epidemic is upon the nations, and 
must run its course. Yet it is our duty to work in 
hope, and wait. He concluded by appealing to all 
believers in human progress to adopt this course. 

International Arbitration.—In Section A. of the 
Jurisprudence Department an important paper on 
this subject was contributed by Mr. T. Beggs, and 
elicited a spirited discussion. The principal points 
in the paper were: 1, Whether anything could be 
immediately done towards bringing about a termi- 
nation to the war now being waged in Europe. 2, 
Whether the present was not an appropriate time 
to take into consideration the whole question of 
standing armies. 3, The proposal to establish a 
Congress or Court of Appeal to which international 
disputes might be referred. Mr. Beggs warmly 
advocated this last proposition, and defended its 
feasibility. It was not because the idea was novel 
that it should be therefore stigmatized as Utopian. 
This had been the fate of almost all beneficial 
reforms when first proposed. He replied to a 
number of objections which he thought likely to be 
urged against the scheme, and there were no diffi- 
culties he held that might not be overcome. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings opened the discussion, cha- 
racterizing the question as the most important that 
had come before the Association this year. He did 
not see the possibility, however, of the Congress 
sending any recommendations to the belligerent 
powers. He agreed with Mr. Beggs in thinking 
that there were no insuperable difficulties in the 
direction which he indicated. Mr. F. Hill ex- 
pressed similar views. Mr. Richard, M.P., con- 
curred in the principle advocated. There were 
three ways in which that principle might be 
applied. There might be some ee. body, 
something like the Amphictyonic Council in Greece; 
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the good offices of a friendly sovereign might be 
obtained ; or a joint commission might be appointed 
by States that were at variance. He preferred the 
third alternative, which had been already very 
extensively practised, and with marked success.— 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, of London, considered that 
the Social Science Association might very fairly 
intervene, and offer to the contending nations the 
advantage of its mediation and good offices. With 
the general principle he agreed.—The Duke of 
Northumberland spoke generally in favour of 
standing armies. To the principle of International 
Arbitration he had no objection to make, but in 
practice any arbitration must be by common consent, 
and the difficulty was to procure that. His Grace 
had full confidence in the present Government of 
the country, and he looked to that body to mediate 
at the proper time. After some further conversation 
of a more desultory character the discussion came 
to aclose. A paper was afterwards read by Mr. 
Macfie, on ‘ Colonial and Imperial Policy, in which 
the importance of her colonies to the British Empire 
was energetically insisted on. In the other sections 
ofthe Jurisprudence Department the administration 
of local justice and the treatment of habitual 
drunkenness were the matters discussed. 

Education.—In this Department the special 
question of the day was on the teaching of science 
in elementary schools. Papers were contributed 
by Prof. Jenkyn and Mr. Thomas Hare; the 
latter, however, was somewhat wide of the purpose. 
Mr. Jenkyn was against having science taught, on 
the principle that for science to be of any real 
service to a student it should be taught thoroughly. 
In the discussion which followed, that view of the 
question was for the most part repudiated, the 
speakers being Dr. Campbell, Mr. Cooke Taylor, 
Mr. Newmarch, Dr. Hodgson, &c. Elementary 
training in physics and economics they thought was 
one of the necessities of the age.—Mr. Sopwith 
detailed the results of some interesting experiments 
which he had made in the coal districts in this 
direction. 

Health—Mr. W. H. Michael read a paper on 
the subject of Sanitary Law. This he pronounced 
to be in a highly unsatisfactory state at present, 
and suggested as a remedy — First, an entire 
reconstruction and consolidation of existing statutes. 
Secondly, a careful apportionment of the whole 
country into health districts. Thirdly, the creation 
in each district of a Health-Board. Fourthly, the 
construction of a central authority, in fact a Minis- 
try of Health. Fifthly, such a re-construction of 
financial arrangements as shall relieve as much as 
possible the burden of rates and more equally 
distribute it—Sir Charles Adderley, M.P., Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, Dr. Macadam, Dr. Farr, Mr. 
Stephenson, M.P., and others, continued the dis- 
cussion of the question.—Some local matters then 
occupied the attention of the Department during 
the remainder of the day. 

Economy and Trade.—A variety of papers were 
read in Section A. of this Department during the 
day. ‘On the Supply of the Labour Market, 
with special Reference to Local and Temporary 
Distress,’ by Mr. E. W. Holland ; ‘On the Social 
Condition of Merchant Seamen,’ and ‘ On Collisions 
and Disasters at Sea.’ Discussion in most cases 
followed the reading of the papers. In Section B. 
the question of Industrial Co-operation and Co- 
partnerships was very briefly treated of. 

In the afternoon a number of the members 
visited the Iron Ship-building Yard of Messrs. 
Wigram, Richardson & Co., to witness the launch 
of the screw-steamer, Espresso, 2,000 tons burden, 
and were very hospitably entertained. The launch 
was accomplished with perfect success. Another 
considerable party visited the works of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong & Co., and in the evening the legal 
members of the Association dined with the New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Gateshead Law Society, at the 
Queen’s Head Hotel. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Rev. Professor Haughton, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has in the press a work on Animal Me- 





chanics. The volume, which will be an introductory 
one, is to appear about Christmas next. For the 
successful treatment of the subject, the author must 
be not only a comparative anatomist, but also a 
mathematician of no ordinary rank, and these quali- 
fications are combined in Dr. Haughton, as they 
have been in no writer on Animal Mechanics 
since the time of Barelli, the Italian professor, who 
wrote on the subject in the seventeenth century, 
and whose work, published, we believe, after his 
death, was one of great merit, considering that it 
was composed before Newton’s discovery of the 
principle of the “ composition of forces.” The only 
authors since his time whose work deserves any 
special consideration were the Brothers Weber, of 
the University of Giessen, one of whom was a 
great anatomist and the other a professor of mathe- 
matics. Their joint labours, however, could not 
make amends for the want of that union of ana- 
tomical and mathematical knowledge in the same 
person, which seems necessary to a proper treat- 
ment of the problems involved in the subject. The 
forthcoming volume will consist of about 360 pages, 
and will discuss merely the general principles of 
Animal Mechanics. Future volumes will contain 
illustrations and applications of these general prin- 
ciples, as derived from hundreds of dissections 
which Professor Haughton has made during ten 
years’ labour with a view to the forthcoming work. 

WE are delighted to hear that Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S., is preparing a work on ‘The Mollusca of 
the European Seas,’ in continuation of his ‘ British 
Conchology.’ It will be published by Mr. Van 
Voorst. 

Sienor Jacoro Facev has written a series of 
zoological sketches on the ‘ Fauna Alpina,’ printed 
at Bologna, 
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GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ * Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six. Gas at dusk.—Admission, 1s. 











RESTORATIONS. 
7, Mornington Road. 

In answer to your question about the destruc- 
tion of historical art said in the Builder to be 
proceeding in the British Museum, I beg to remark 
that for the last fifteen years, probably in no place 
has the disappearance of old-world workmanship 
been more rapid; and any antiquary interested in 
preserving records of anything that has got into 
Bloomsbury (except books) must lose no time,—as 
I found unhappily a few years ago. It was about 
the time the wooden bookbinders’ shed was burnt, 
with its Saxon manuscripts, that I took rough 
notes of certain unique impressions of Norman and 
early English seals, in the S.E. corner room, the 
darkness of which obliged me to postpone the 
sketching them, especially as to the border-legends, 
tillsummer. When the bright days came, I found 
to my dismay it wastoolate. The whole of the seal 
impressions had, with a hot knife, been “ Ninevized,” 
if I may coin a new term fora new thing, 
that is, every bit of broken surface re-melted into 
smooth, in the style first practised on the Nineveh 
marbles ; involving, of course, always a destruction 
of some of the original sculptor’s surface ; in this 
case enough to end all deciphering of the inscrip- 
tions, which a few months before were entire nearly 
to a letter. In one case, fragments of two im- 
pressions of the same seal, in wax of two colours, 
and each evidently more than halves before this 
treatment, have been reduced and pieced together ! 
The great principle is obvious, that in a gallery not 
of nature but of art, broken surface being nature 
must not be tolerated ; it is out of place, and must 
at any cost give way to art, though not of the 
highest. In the case of the seals, the smoothing, 
though not quite so good as my butterwoman 
always gives to half-pound pats, I admit to be 
creditable in its kind, and only complain of the 
destruction of what was more interesting or even 
unique. What makes this museum-havoc more 
vexing than any other is its unproductiveness. 











Against all our boasted economic science, it actu- 
ally yields not a cent. of per-centage to share- 
holder, employer, designer, surveyor, engineer, or 
“PF. R. 1. B. A.,” which (as one of your reviewers 
lately expressed his ignorance) means “ Fellow. 
Royal Institute, British Architects.” Thus the case 
is wholly unlike that of stone self-written history, 
In stone, we know that the expression of the 
ancient mind, whether in city church or mossy 
ruin, has been doomed, and now must go. Every- 
where and utterly it must be obliterated, because 
all “restoration” alike yields per-centage; in town 
or moor, in sight or not. No race can possibly 
enjoy both historic monuments and a profession 
living on—that is, paid according to—expenditure 
upon them. Nowhere could even the process of 
substitution of one for the other be reasonably 
expected to take many years; and it is now, I 
believe, thirty-five since, at the bidding of the 
above Institute, this nation, or what then repre- 
sented it, chose which it would have, the an- 
tiquities, or per-centagers “on outlay.” The first- 
fruits were the razing of St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster, and St. Saviour’s Nave, Southwark: and 
so with acceleration the game went on. Mr. 
Ruskin, in the most earnest, pathetic, and I 
believe memorable of his writings, a pamphlet on 
the “Crystal Palace” of 1854, said, “The next five 
years will determine what is to be saved, what de- 
stroyed.” This was perhaps true for the Continent ; 
but here, the great Salisbury and Lincoln sculp- 
tures and some others survived that lustrum, 
though not another or a third ;, and even now it 
may be some months ere the land of Alfred returns 
monumentally to quite the level of Australia ; if 
we all carefully avoid mention of any nook or 
corner we may know, that yet escapes R.I. B. A. 
vigilance. The marvel is, that any land should, 
after three centuries like our last, have had monu- 
mental fragments enough to feed an entire gener- 
ation of per-centagers. In this fact future Anglo- 
Saxondom must take what consolation it may ; 
and in the remembrance of their jewels’ productive- 
ness in death. Good solid per-centage, mind, will 
all, from overthrown Chichester to the smallest 
ornament, have yielded,—a round five per cent. 
upon the utmost cost, both of axes, hammers, and 
the wielding thereof, new stone, workmanship of 
forgery, master’s profit, rubbish-clearing, master of 
rubbish-clearers’ profit, and all whatsoever. Think 
of that, disinherited race, by-and-bye, when Kent 
shall be as Kentucky, and Hampshire as New 
Hampshire; when, waking like Noah from thy 
wine, thou comest to know what thy younger 
son Per-centager hath done to thee; and be 
thankful. Epwarp L. GArserr. 








Fine-Art Eassip. 

Tue private view of the Winter Exhibition in 
the Old Bond Street Gallery takes place this day 
(Saturday). The gallery will open to the public 
on Monday next. 


Mr. Warrs will probably contribute to the 
forthcoming exhibition in the Dudley Gallery three 
works: 1, ‘Love repelling Death,’ which shows 
Death, a gigantic female figure, veiled in white, 
the back of which is towards us, pressing irresist- 
ibly but gently through the doorway of a house where 
lies a sick person. Love, a beautiful youth, naked, 
the shadow of the Indomitable falling on his form, 
struggles in vain, and with outstretched arms and 
many-tinted wings strives to bar the entrance 
against the intruder. 2, ‘Paolo and Francesa in 
the Infernal Regions,’ a new version of the subject, 
or rather new treatment of it. 3, A Landscape, 
consisting principally of a tall pine, the grace and 
grandeur of which are rendered most admirably. 
Besides the sculptures by this artist to which we 
referred last week, he has a very important design 
in course of execution, being a colossal figure of 
Venus, as a type of perfected womanhood, gravely 
unveiling herself. We shall return to this work. 
Mr. Watts has likewise in hand a model for an 
equestrian statue of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
to be executed for the Marquis of Westminster, 
and erected in bronze at Eaton Hall. This statue 
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represents the commander as if startled by the 
appearance of some of his Welsh foes, and reining 
in his horse sharply; a fine action, which is admir- 
ably supported by the design of the horse and 
the attitude of the rider, as, shading his eyes from 
sunlight, he looks fiercely forth, as one might think, 
along a mountain-side. 

Tux planting of trees by the side of the road on 
the Thames Embankment, North, has been carried 
on with vigour and with promise of success. The 
result depends on time and the soil: the latter is 
of very unequal nature, some spots having deep 

ound, others little more than a few inches. We 
think the iron gratings are too small for the trees 
near the footway, and that their design is atro- 
ciously bad. By the way, a name for the road on 
the Embankment seems yet lacking. The title 
officially given to the Embankment itself has been 
all but unanimously rejected, and will soon be for- 
gotten. Some timeago we ventured to suggest Thames 
Way as an apt name for the road, and now repeat 
that this is a terse, expressive and English title, 
and would have the advantage of bringing the 
great river-side thoroughfare Thames Bank, Thames 
Way, and Thames Street, under something that is 
as near as should be to a common denomination. 


M. C. Daty’s Revue Générale de l’ Architecture 
states that a new museum, to be called the Decaen 
Museum, has been endowed with 120,000. by the 
Comtesse Decaen, of Paris. The endowment com- 
prises prizes for the students of the Académie, and 
scholarships, tenable for three years, and amount- 
ing to 1601. per annum, for painters and sculptors, 
and for architects 1201. per annum. 


Mr. A. Lecros has completed two etchings of 
the character of those others which won so much 
admiration in artistic circles. These represent, 1, 
“The Prodigal Son,” kneeling, crook in hand, close to 
thetrough from which swine feed; two pigs devour 
their meat at this vessel—one looks at the other in 
a swinish manner, which, though hard to describe, 
is admirably expressed. Among the most note- 
worthy merits of the human figure are the good 
drawing of the shoulder which is nearer to us than 
its fellow, and the modelling of the chest on that 
side. 2. represents a farm-house on a ridge of land, 
which raises it considerably above a space of water 
that fills part of the front; in the water the gable 
of the house is reflected with all its shadows ; 
rocks, rich herbage and shrubs, with the trunks of 
two trees and their branches, form the foreground 
to a design of which the simple elements are grave, 
sad, without sombreness, and potent in pathetic 
expression. Technically, we consider the latter to 
be among the artist’s best works ; its chiaroscuro 
is subtle and learnedly rendered; the wealth in 
variety of its shadows and half-shades is exquisite 
and delightful to artists. 

Oxz of the results of the capture of Toul by the 
Prussians has been the discovery of the extent of 
the damage done by their artillery to the Cathedral. 
A writer, who evidently knows nothing of his 
subject, states that some of the famous stained- 
glass windows “have been smashed,” and shows 
his ignorance by adding, that “they can be re- 
paired.” The most interesting part of this church 
is the western front, a superb example of delicate, 
though late, Gothic architecture, dating from the 
fifteenth century; the towers have been much 
injured in the delicate carvings of the octagonal 
lanterns, which characterize their summits. One of 
the most interesting parts of the church is its 
cloister: this appears to have suffered most of all. 

Ir is announced that in Rome a commission 
has been appointed for the preservation of the 
libraries and museums of the Eternal City. Con- 
trary to the experience of unfortunate Strasbourg, 
no harm is reported to have befallen the buildings 
and other works of art in Rome. Former accounts 
of ravage and destruction in Strasbourg are more 
than confirmed by those who have entered the 
desolated city. 

Wiru a view to the ultimate adoption of Rome 
as the Capital and the Seat of Government of Italy, 
the Neapolitan architect, Signor Cipolla, has gone 
to Rome to examine and report on the various 





buildings which could best be occupied as minis- 
terial offices. An eminent engineer, Signor Gior- 
dano, has also been commissioned by the Ministry 
to make the necessary observations and surveys for 
the improvement of the Campagna, in a sanitary 
and industrial point of view. 

Aw account of the present state of glass-making 
in Venice is to be found in the ‘ Relazione dell’ 
Industria Vetraria nel 1869, by Prof. Alberto 
Errera. At the Exhibition of Murano the expe- 
riment was tried of giving prizes, where it was 
possible, to individual workmen, and not to the 
tirms for whom they worked. This attempt to give 
greater emulation and independence to each artisan 
has been carried out in England in the present 
International Exhibition of Working-men. 

We have to announce the death of Mr. J. 
Mozier, sculptor, of Rome, which took place at 
Faido, Switzerland, on the 4th instant. 

Herr Savt, the landscape painter, has died at 
Baden-Baden. For the last ten years he had lived 
in Paris, but he was, like other Germans, expelled 
soon after the commencement of the present war. 








MUSIC 
oye 
HEROLD’S ‘ZAMPA.’ 

Tue French nation can boast of two schools 
of music: the one by adoption, the other of genuine 
nationality ;in the category of composers appertaining 
to the first-mentioned class are included Gluck, Spon- 
tini, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Donizettiand Verdi. Inthe 
second speciality there is indeed a long list to be 
cited: to mention Lulli, Rameau, Monsigny, Grétry, 
Méhul, Lesueur, Berton, Daleyrac, Boieldieu, Hé- 
rold, Auber, Adolphe Adam, Reber, Félicien David, 
Bazin, Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, &c. is only to 
quote familiar names: as off-shoots of the French 
school, Grisar and Gevaert, natives of Belgium, 
cannot be omitted. French music has had two loca- 
lities in Paris: the one has been represented at 
the Grand Opéra House, called in turn Académie 
Royale, Imperial Opera- House, and now Théatredela 
République, domiciled in the Rue Lepelletier; the 
other rendezvous is in the Salle Favart. It is in the 
Opéra Comique that French nationality has chiefly 
asserted itself. There are, however, ranks in this 
order of French composers, and the highest of all 
is given to but one man to represent. Auber is 
the monarch of French opera—he lives still—his 
dynasty has never been disturbed, and there is no 
successor as yet to his Lyric Crown. But evenif M. 
Hérold is not of the first class, heis the first of his class. 
He has never been overrated in France; he has never 
been depreciated in Germany. In England, his 
‘Zampa’ overture is as familiar as household words. 
There is not a theatre in this metropolis, possessing 
the smallest of bands, which has not for seasons of 
more than a quarter of a century played that 
pleasing prelude to the dullest and stupidest of 
legendary stories. More than this, there is an adagio 
in this overture, which was pounced upon by hands 
profane, and converted into a tune which years 
since was chanted in all the streets of London, 
and spread through the United Kingdom like 
wildfire. The costermonger’s lament, “ All round 
my hat” was stolen from the ‘Zampa’ overture,— 
such were the base uses to which foreign music was 
subjected nearly forty years since. It was in May, 
1831, that ‘Zampa’ was produced at the Opéra 
Comique, some five years after M. Hérold had made 
his name by the opera of ‘ Marie.’ The composer 
was of German extraction; he was the pupil of 
Catel and Méhul; he was a “ Prix de Rome” of 
the Conservatoire; he studied in the restored 
capital of Italy; he produced operas in Naples; 
he brought out work after work in Paris, and 
he died just as he was becoming European in 
fame, leaving as legacies the ‘Pré aux Clercs’ 
and ‘Zampa’ to indicate that had he lived to 
exercise his matured powers, he would not 
now be included in the second class of French 
composers. Hérold died too young for his fame. 
And it is curious to observe how this composer, so 
frequently depreciated, comes up again and again 
everywhere, thus indicating the vitality of his in- 





spirations, rated or under-rated as the case has been. 
When the German company, in London, of 1833, 
first introduced ‘Zampv’ there were the strongest 
opinions expressed: the opera would not be heard 
again. But ‘Zampa’ was accepted in Italy subse- 
quently, and its acceptation in the sunny south 
secured its importation here in 1844, at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, with Madame Persiani as Camilla, 
the Corsair of the title character being an impostor, 
who figured here under some half-dozen names, 
French and Italian in turn. Signor Fornasari sub- 
sequently essayed the part which seems to fall to 
the lot of tenors and baritones in turn. But ‘Zam- 
pa’ took no hold of the public as an opera in its 
entirety in 1844. In 1858, the opening year of the 
new Royal Italian Opera House, after the fire, there 
was another attempt to introduce ‘Zampa’ to the 
permanent répertoire. Madame Parepa was Camilla; 
Madame Didiée was Rita; Signor Tamberlik was 
Zampa; Signor Neri-Baraldi Alfonso, the rival; 
Signor Tagliafico Daniele (Zampa’s mate); and 
Signor Ronconi Dandolo. But even with this 

werful cast, ‘Zampa’ disappeared spevdily from 
the bills of the Opera House. To account for the 
non-popularity of the work here, various reasons 
have been assigned : first, the badness of the book, 
which is certainly absurd enough; secondly, the 
monotony of the music; thirdly, the peculiar timbre 
of voice exacted to do justice to the music of the 
hero. One other cause of failure is singular enough ; 
it is asserted that the overture is the primary reason 
of the little interest taken in the scenes of the 
opera. This prelude is certainly so brilliant that 
it does, no doubt, affect the earlier portions of the 
scene. The ‘William Tell’ overture is a terrible 
drawback to the enjoyment of the magnificent 
introduction. The ‘Oberon’ and ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
overtures create indifference for the first acts of 
the two operas. All the themes in the ‘Zampa’ 
overture are reproduced, and some of these are 
really very charming. The recital of the story of 
the statue of Albina (Zampa’s victim) is first heard 
from the lips of Camilla; the air is repeated when 
the marble monument moves: this subject is the 
adagio of the overture. The trio of terror, in which 
Dandolo announces the arrival of Zampa, is tho- 
roughly dramatic, as is the subsequent quartet, in 
which the pirate declares that the life of Camilla’s 
father is dependent on her breaking off her intended 
marriage with Alfonso, and on her acceptance of 
the Corsair. His dashing song, in six-eight time, has 
vigour. The descriptive music, illustrating theliving 
action of the statue, contains some clever points in 
the orchestration. The grand scena of Zampa, in the 
second act, is masterly writing. The cantabile, in 
two-four time, is exquisite, and the cabaletta is 
replete with rollicking gaiety. There is another 
aria ‘ Barcarolle,’ in six-eight time, for the chief 
part of telling effect. The concerted piece in the 
second act, forming its finale, is disappointing, be- 
cause it is not adequately completed; a quintet 
in it provokes anticipation, but realization does not 
follow. There are three gems in the last act: a 
gondolier air, sung by Alfonso; an andantino, in 
two-four time, assigned to Zampa, and a duo-finale 
between Camilla and Zampa, which for sentiment, 
pathos and passion is most exciting. 

It is quite useless to dwell upon the weakness 
of the libretto. A Don Giovanni and a Leporello 
second-hand cannot be tolerated; but the Com- 
mendatore of Mozart, reproduced in the shape of a 
female statue, with only the motif of the adagio 
of the overture to accompany its unearthly action 
and its retributive punishment of Zampa, is mon- 
strously ridiculous. Nothing but the finest and most 
finished acting can render the book of Zampa en- 
durable, and so far as its success at the Gaiety will 
depend upon histrionic ability, it will have but 
small chances of success. Mr. C. Lyall excepted, 
the dramatic capabilities of all the singers in the 
cast are very inadequate to do justice to the situ- 
ations. Mr. Lyall’s Dandolo is, however, admirable, 
both in acting and singing; he seems to have « 
speciality in his style to convey expressions of fea. 
Nor dves he sacrifice the music for comic effect ; 
he sings his notes honestly. There is no special pro- 
test to be entered against the Camilla ot Madame 
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Florence Lancia and the Rita of Miss Emmeline 
Cole; their vocalization, on the whole, will pass 
muster. Mr. Cummings’s qualities as a musician 
will always be valuable in any opera. But the 
mainstay of the English adaptation of ‘ Zampa’ will 
be the admirable singing of Mr. Santley. He has 
never before taken such high ground as a dramatic 
singer ; whether in the cantabile or in the cabaletta, 
he was equally sympathetic in style and powerful 
in execution. There were few alterations or trans- 
positions rendered necessary in the music of Zampa 
to suit Mr. Santley’s register. As explained in a 
former number of the Athenewm, the part was com- 
posed for M. Chollet, who was tenor and baritone 
in turn, with a falsetto at his command as well. 

The English version has been well made by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, whose pen is as ready as his 
pencil, and who, in the really picturesque costumes 
of ‘ Zampa,’ is carrying out a revolution in stage 
dresses long wanted. Herr Meyer Lutz is so careful 
and conscientious as a conductor, that he deserves 
better encouragement from the management, who 
should award him fuller orchestral resources to do 
justice to the ingenious instrumentation and spark- 
ling themes of Hérold. 





MUSIC TO ‘LALLA ROOKH.’ 

Tr has been said, not wholly without reason, that 
many of Moore’s lyrics are so rich in imagery and 
so exquisite in their vocal and verbal cadences as 
to hamper the musician who may attempt to treat 
them, and to whom an outline to be filled up is more 
suggestive than a poem the meaning of which must 
be confused and smothered by anything beyond the 
simplest arrangement of notes, such as shall give 
scope to declamatory power. The poet’s own repu- 
tation as a singer, which in his day was great, did 
not rest on his musical accomplishments so much 
as his exquisite articulation and his dramatic 
sensibility. I have always, therefore, fancied that 
a large portion of his “ Melodies” lose rather than 
gain by such scientific treatment as completes the 
colour and enhances the beauty of simpler and less 
jewelled poetry. 

The Germans think otherwise, though their 
greatest songs (taking Schubert’s as example) are 
those to which the words are the simplest and 
least encumbered by metaphor, allusion, or intro- 
version of phrase. If the above distinction be based 
on reason, it may explain why so many of the set- 
tings of verse from ‘Lalla Rookh’ are compara- 
tively failures. Among these must be counted 
Schumann’s ‘Paradise and the Peri,’ which even 
the admirably strenuous efforts of Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt failed to force into popularity. The 
other day I was reminded of old crotchets—or rather 


say convictions—while hearing at Birmingham Mr. | 


Barnett’s treatment of the Eastern romance. But I 
was further reminded of some former and almost for- 
gotten music on the same theme, concerning which 
a word may not be out of season. Two scenas from 
‘Lalla Rookh’ were set by Dr. Clarke Whitfield 
—a man among English composers whose fancy 
merits a word or two in days like ours, when so 
much is put forward to do duty by way of disguising 
poverty of melody. These are the concert-pieces, 
“?T was when the golden orb had set” and * From 
Chindara’s warbling fount I come.” The second 
is the better of the two: a song which any singer 
might revive in turn with Bishop’s best, or with 
the graceful setting of “There be none of Beauty’s 
daughters,” by “single-song” Knapton, of York. 
The burden of the first, “ Joy, joy for ever,’ was, 
at the time of its appearing, denounced by certain 
critics as vulgar. The adage of “the choleric 
word” and “flat blasphemy” is distinctly and sar- 
castically applicable to nothing more than to Music. 
Fancy a bar by Beethoven denounced as vulgar! 
Yet the stretto to the second and most popular 
Jinaie of ‘Fidelio’ might be called so, had one 
Adolphe Adam and not the great German written 
it! But who dare broach such a heresy /—although 
by the transcendental pretenders of modern times, 
who profess to take Beethoven’s later works as 





their point of departure, everything rhythmical is | 


condemned as frivolous and vexatious. We are 


bidden by them to believe in “concealed melody,” | 


| 
| 
| 


‘“—to feast on the stale leavings of fancy and 


invention because they are cooked up with sauces 
more poignant than pleasant: the whole being 
hard to digest. One of Miss Austen’s happiest 
hits (applicable to many cases besides the special 
one which called it forth, as all happy hits are) was 
the answer made to a gentlewoman disappointed 
of partners at a dance, who sagely declared that 
such gatherings would be pleasanter “if conversa- 
tion and not dancing were the order of the even- 
ing.’—“ Very possibly, my dear,” so ran her friend’s 
reply, “only it would not be a ball.” The histo- 
rical and symbolical concoctions of a contemporary 
German school of painting, to comprehend which 
it is necessary to wade through muddy mazes of 
pamphletary exposition, come within this category, 
as also the so-called Music of the Future, in the value 
of which I totally disbelieve; and thus I venture 
to like certain old settings of words from ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’ because they are tuneable; while I hold 
that as entire poems ‘The Veiled Prophet, 
‘The Fireworshippers,’ ‘Paradise and the Peri, 
and ‘The Light of the Harem, were more wisely 
left as their poet left them; having been decorated 
by him with every conceivable embroidery of 
epithet and imagery, and set, once for all, to the 
music not of “ pipe and wire” but of his charmingly- 
cadenced verse. Henry F, Cuortey. 








Musical Gassip. 


A montnH’s season of Italian opera will be com- 
menced at Covent Garden Theatre on the 31st inst., 
under Mr. Mapleson’s sole management. 

Mr. Woop has announced that he will not con- 
tinue his Italian Opera speculation at Drury Lane 
Theatre next season. The Orchestra, which is the 
organ of the ex-impresario, states that the cause of 
the financial failure of last year’s undertaking was 
reliance on the star-system; and as Mdlle. Nilsson, 
during the best period of the season, was unable to 
sing from illness, the general public failed to re- 
cognize the excellence of ensemble in the works in 
which the prima donna did not appear. Rome was 
not built in a day, and Mr. Wood forgets that it 
required time to habituate his company to sing 
and act together. 

THE Beethoven Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace ought to contain at least two, if not three, 
of the composer's works. At the opening pro- 
gramme there were the No. 1 Symphony in c, and 
the Pianoforte Concerto in @; in the second 
scheme only the Symphony in p No.2 was executed, 
to which justice was done by Herr Manns and his 
band, The other instrumental items were Rossini’s 
warlike ‘Siege of Corinth’ overture, Sterndale 
Bennett’s Fantasia-Overture, ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’ dreamy in bits, but on the whole dry and 
discursive, and Mendelssohn’s exquisitely fanciful 
overture, ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The singers 
were Mdlle. Vanzini, Signor Foli and M. Nordblom. 
The last-mentioned artist is a new-comer; he is 
stated to be a Swede, but he pronounced the-words 
in Haydn’s “Native worth” and Balfe’s “ Remember 
me” clearly and distinctly. His style is better, 
perhaps, than his voice, which has the hard and 
guttural timbre of the ordinary run of German 
tenors. There is not such an overflow of leading 
vocalists just now that M. Nordblom need be dis- 
couraged. He is evidently an artist, a qualification 
which will go a long way to help his career. 

MapamMeE ApeELINA Partr has left London to 
fulfil her engagement at the Italian Opera House 
at St. Petersburg. 

Frencu, German and English national songs 
were sung by a large body of singers at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday night; the effective was 
announced to be 4,000, numbers rounded off, but 
from which a liberal discount may be made. Mr. 
G. W. Martin conducted; Mr. J. G. Boardman 
presided at the Handel organ. The chief items in 
the programme were the ‘ Marseillaise’ on the 
French side, and ‘The German’s Fatherland’ on 
the Prussian. England was modestly represented 
by Mr. Vernon Rigby in “Sound an alarm,” and 
in the still more significant strain, “Come, if you 








dare.”—At the Agricultural Hall, the demonstrative 
feelings of the day were displayed in a concert of 
national melodies, supported by a band of harps: 
the programme forming a portion of the attractions 
of the Workmen’s International Exhibition. 

Tue German Association for the Sick and 
Wounded had a benefit concert, in aid of the fund 
last Wednesday evening, in St. James’s Hall. The 
vocalists, who were announced to give their gratui- 
tous services, were Madame Lind-Goldschmidt (who 
resumed hertitle ofa quarter ofa century since, in Ber- 
lin, of “ Koniglich Preussische Kammersangerin,” se- 
cured to her by Meyerbeer), Madame Rudersdorff, 
Fraulein Drasdil, Herr Nordblom and Herr Stepan, 
The instrumentalists who assisted were Herr Bene- 
dict, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, Herr Halle, Herr 
Albert Randegger (pianists), and Herr L. Ries, 
Herr Hammer (violin), and Herr Daubert (violon- 
cello), besides the Zither quartet party of Herr 
Ernst Schulz. The principal attraction in the 
programme was the singing of the United German 
Gesangvereine, 200 strong, from whom the ‘ Wacht 
am Rhein,’ ‘ Das Deutsche Vaterland,’ ‘ Zur Wehre, 
&c., lost none of their warlike and patriotic emphasis, 
As a rule, criticism is withheld from charitable 
concerts; but we must protest against the non- 
appearance of Madame Lind without adequate 
explanation, beyond a small printed handbill, at 
the Regent Street entrance of the Hall, giving a 
medical certificate that she was unable to sing— 
a notification which not one person out of hundreds 
could have seen. 


Musicians in Germany are not wanting in 
earnest efforts to aid their countrymen who have 
suffered in the bitter war. At Frankfort a concert 
on a large scale took place last week, to assist in 
raising a fund for the convalescent wounded, many 
of whom on leaving the hospitals—often with the 
loss of a limb, or otherwise seriously injured— 
greatly need help. <All the artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, gave their services gratuitously. Amongst 
those who took part in the good work was Herr 
Wachtel, who came from some distance purposely 
to assist. The use of the fine music-hall was also 
given gratuitously ; there was a crowded audience, 
and a large sum was realized for the excellent 
object proposed. 

THE Council of the Society of Arts has resolved 
upon offering prizes to pupils who may distinguish 
themselves in the musical examinations of the 
spring of 1871, and certificates will be granted to 
the teachers who send up successful candidates. 

Mapame Parepa, having failed in her en- 
deavours to establish an English Opera-house in 
London, is about to return to America with a 
touring troupe of singers from this country. 

Tue number of artists who have been compelled 
to take refuge in this country owing to the siege of 
Paris, is increasing weekly. It is with regret that 
amateurs as well as professors will learn that Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, the composer, is obliged as 
a means of existence to give lessons in singing. 
His career has been a chequered one, for it has 
been quasi-political, quasi-professional. Born in 
Rome in 1816, a descendant of Stanislaus, the last 
king of Poland, he sang as‘a tenor, at Florence, in 
1838, in his own three-act opera, ‘Giovanni da 
Procida’ (‘The Sicilian Vespers’). In 1839, he 
produced ‘Don Desiderio,’ at Pisa and Venice, 
which opera-buffa was presented in Paris, some 
years afterwards. He subsequently composed ‘ Ruy 
Blas,’ for Lucca, and ‘ Bonifazio dei Geremei,’ for 
Rome. The Prince next treated the libretto of 
Malek Adel in 1846, the same subject set by Costa 
for Rubini in Paris. In 1847, ‘Esmeralda’ was 
brought out in Leghorn. His other works- were 
‘The Bride of Abydos,’ the book based on Byron’s 
poem, and finally ‘Pierre de Médicis, a four-act 
opera. It «was in the revolutionary days of 1848 
that the Prince began his political career in the 
service of the Grand-Duke Leopold of Tuscany, by 
whom he was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Paris, London and Brussels. He abandoned Lucca 
for France, was naturalized, and became a Senator 
under Napoleon the Third, and was invested with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. In 
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Paris, his mansion became the resort of musicians 
of all nations; and he made-an essay to establish 
performances of sacred music in the French capital. 
Tt is to his credit also that he made Beethoven 
known and appreciated in Italy. 

A wew musical society has been formed in 
Birmingham, designated The Philharmonic Union, 
the aim of which is to produce great works of the 
classical school. 

Tur Beethoven Festival will be held in Vienna 
on the 16th to the 19th of December. It will com- 
mence on Friday the 16th with ‘Fidelio’ in the 
new Opera-house. On the 17th the Ninth Sym- 
phony will be performed. On Sunday the 18th, 
the grand ‘Missa Solemnis,’ in the evening the 
festival banquet. On the 19th ‘Egmont’ will be 
played in the theatre, and a concert of Chamber 
Music in the morning will close the meeting. 

Tur Commander-in-Chief in India has given a 
prize of 107. for the composer of the best original 
piece of music sent in to the Soldiers’ Industrial 
Exhibition. The competition is restricted to non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers. 

Tur Nuovo Mundo, of Rosario, in the heart of 
the Argentine Republic, among the Pampas, is in 
hopes of soon seeing Carlotta Patti repeating her 
arrival at Rio Janeiro, and her approaching arrival 
at Buenos Ayres, whence she was to cross the 
Pampas and pass the Cordillera of the Andes into 
Chile, and so to Peru and California. The Andes 
are rather dangerous to the lungs even by that 
most favoured pass. 

Tue Italian Opera Company is expected at 
Calcutta in two or three weeks, and the perform- 
ances are to begin in November. 








DRAMA 
— 
ST. JAMES'S THEATRE.—THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, Oc- 
tober 15th, will be presented. for the first time in England, VictorteNn 


Sarpov’s great Play, RNANDE,’ revised by Sutnertanp Ep- 
wanps, Esq. Characters by Messrs. Farren, Leeson, Lyn Rayne, Gaston 
Murray, and Lionel Brough; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Larkin, Miss 
Fannie Brough, Miss Sallie Turner, and Mrs. John Wood. To com- 
mence at 7, with ‘TO OBLIGE BENSON,’ by Tom Tayvtor, Esq. ; 
*“FERNANDBE’ at 8 o'clock; to conclude with ‘ONLY 4d.,’ by Joun 
Oxenrorp, Esy. Box Office 11 to 6. No fees. 








STRAND THEATRE. 

For years past comedies of intrigue have been 
rarely seen upon the English stage. Audiences, 
sated with strong food of melo-drama, care little 
for such trifles as amorous shifts and perplexities. 
Dramatists, on the other hand, tied down by the 
necessity of providing a moral end to all the in- 
trigues they depict, turn away from a task in which 
extreme difficulty is attended by no probability of 
adequate reward. Mr. Arthur Sketchley has ven- 
tured upon this neglected field. His ‘Living at 
Ease’ is a comedy of intrigue—a farce of intrigue, 
rather,—such as one might suppose to have been dug 
out of Goldoni. English workmanship is shown, 
however, in the skill with which every morally 
objectionable element is expunged; and intrigue, 
apparently of the most compromising description, 
is proved, in the end, blameless, and almost praise- 
worthy. Mr. Sketchley’s hero, a Mr. Softley, is a 
man who, tired of conventional life, has shut him- 
self up in a country-house, and determined to live 
at ease. Further to fortify himself against worry, 
he opens neither letter nor newspaper. For a while 
a sense of delicious luxury results from this course. 
But troubles come in a swarm. The seeker of ease 
finds his house in possession of bailiffs, his wife on 
the point of elopement with his most intimate 
friend, his nearest relatives sharers in the ruin he 
has caused, and himself under suspicion of being 
engaged in two intrigues of a sufficiently scanda- 
lous description. Only when he has challenged 
every man near him, and has made two unsuccess- 
ful attempts at suicide, can he be induced to read 
his letters, which contain explanations of all that 
is most difficult to comprehend or most unpleasant 
to experience. Considerable ingenuity is evinced 
in the composition of this trifle. The plot, 
though elaborate, is comprehensible; the charac- 
ters are cleverly introduced ; and the general move- 
ment of the piece is interesting and sustained. The 
dialogue has no very noticeable merit of style, but 





is simple and free from the false glitter sought 
after by most English comedy-writers of the day. 
Misses Swanborough and Bufton and Messrs. 
Crouch and Turner gave a fair rendering of the 
principal parts. The piece is, indeed, suited 
especially well to the company, which, for comedy 
a at least, cannot be considered strong. 

uch applause attended the performance, and the 
play, at the close, met with all acknowledged signs 
of success, 





SURREY THEATRE. 

Tus theatre, now under the management of 
Mr. E. T. Smith, re-opened on Saturday with a 
drama, entitled ‘Link for Link,’ a farce called ‘A 
Striking Similarity,’ and a burlesque of ‘ Nobody’s 
Child,’ which had, at one time, a long run at the 
same house. The drama is principally noteworthy 
for the strong resemblance it bears to the piece 
called ‘The Odds,’ now playing at the Holborn. It 
is eminently sensational, and not altogether devoid 
of merit of a sort; the manner in which the murders 
and other deeds of violence, of which it is full, are 
introduced being passably ingenious. Nothing in 
the acting calls for notice. The play had apparently 
a narrow escape from being more sensational than 
was intended by the management. In course of 
one of the scenes, a portion of the decorations 
took fire, and there was at one time some danger 
of a panic in the theatre. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 

Or the three pieces with which on Saturday the 
Globe Theatre re-opened under the management of 
Miss Alleyne, one only, the least considerable, is 
a novelty. ‘Board and Residence,’ by Mr. Conway 
Edwards, is a farce presenting in a slightly altered 
form (materials, which in one shape or other are 
continually exhibited. It owes its title to the 
fact, that the adventures depicted take place in a 
boarding-house, and that the lovers with whose 
entanglements it deals, present themselves in the 
guise of would-be lodgers. Its merit, like its 
story, is exceedingly slight. ‘Katherine and 
Petruchio,’ as Garrick’s version of ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew’ is entitled, came next. This 
piece, which has for a hundred years been the 
subject of constant praise, is, as acted, a tho- 
roughly contemptible production. Shakspeare’s 
meaning is violated with a hardihood and irreve- 
rence not to be found in any of the adaptations of 
Dryden, Cibber, or Tate. The very spirit of the 
play is altered, the hero is turned into a buffoon, 
and his associates become clowns of pantomime. 
Future generations may be interested to know that 
in 1870, when scholarship had exhausted itself in 
dissertations upon Shakspeare, and when fac-similes 
of his original text had come within the reach of 
all,a work purporting to be his ‘Taming of the 
Shrew’ was presented at a west-end theatre, in 
which such liberties were taken as no other 
author of reputation has ever had to endure. When 
in the course of attempting the cure of his wife, 
Petruchio bears her to his house, and refuses, in her 
own pretended interest, to permit her to eat one 
of the meats cooked for her, or wear a portion of the 
finery provided, the process of reformation is that 
of showing how utterly violent and unreasonable 
he can be. As acted, however, Petruchio ceases to 
be unreasonable. The meat provided is indeed 
black as a coal,—so black, as to smurch the face and 
dress of the cook, at whom Petruchio throws it. 
A not wholly unreasonable man at whose table such 
a dish was presented might be pardoned a strong 
display of indignation. Much the same may 
be said of the gear brought by the tailor. The 
dress of which Katherine says— 

I never saw a better fashioned gown, 

More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable, 
is a worn, faded, and ridiculous garment no woman 
of taste or reason would consent to wear. The 
carelessness and blindness which permit manage- 
ments to continue these farcical devices for extract- 
ing a laugh cannot be too strongly condemned. In 
an address spoken after the performance by Mr. 
Walter Lacy, the management took credit to itself 
for producing Shakspeare’s plays in a building 


~ 





named after his old house on the Bankside. The 
resemblance of the new play to the old is scarcely 
greater than that of the modern theatre to the 
famous edifice after which it is named. Mr. Fair- 
clough enacted Petruchio with much extravagance. 
As Katherine, Miss Alleyne made her first appear- 
ance in an important part. Nervousness, suffi- 
ciently pardonable under the circumstances, marred 
a performance which was not destitute of merit. 
The expressions changed too quickly, until the 
facial play resembled grimace. Passions succeeded 
each other upon Miss Alleyne’s face with such 
rapidity that the effect became absolutely bewilder- 
ing. The costumes worn by the actress were over- 
elaborate. There was promise, however, in the 
representation, much of the dialogue being effec- 
tively spoken, and some of the gestures being well 
chosen. Mr. Cathcart’s Grumio was amusing.— 
‘Marco Spada’ wound up the entertainment. This 
drama, founded, by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, upon one 
of the last of the libretti written by M. Scribe for 
M. Auber, has a fairly interesting story, but be- 
longs to a thoroughly old-fashioned class of com- 
position. Interesting brigands of the type of its 
hero are out of favour now, and the chances of 
success of the drama are rather dependent upon 
the opportunities for ballet and spectacle provided, 
than upon the psychological analysis of the nature 
of the bandit hero, or the representation of his 
manifold perils and escapes. Mr. Fairclough was 
very gloomy and tragic as Marco Spada; Mr. 
Walter Lacy was comically cowardly as Count 
Pepinelli, commander of the Papal dragoons; and 
Miss Ada Cavendish was vivacious and agreeable 
as the Marchesa San Pietro. The whole of the 
entertainments were favourably received.— During 
the summer recess the house has been altered 
and re-decorated. Its present appearance is satis- 
factory in all respects. London possesses few 
prettier theatres. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A NEW comedy, by Mr. T. W. Robertson, has 
been produced by Mr. Sothern at the Bristol 
Theatre. Its title is ‘ Birth,’ and its interest, like that 
of more than one preceding work of its author, is 
obtained from the contrasts instituted between 
the manners and modes of feeling of the upper and 
middle classes. Mr. Sothern’s part in it is purely 
comic. The piece obtained a favourable reception, 
and appears to be on a level in point of merit 
with Mr. Robertson’s recent productions. 

A PARTNERSHIP, entered into between Mr. B. 
Webster and Mr. Chatterton, brings under one 
management three of the leading London theatres, 
Drury Lane, the Adelphi, and the Princess’s. At 
the Adelphi a new play, in which Madame Celeste 
will appear, is in preparation. A change of per- 
formance is also in contemplation at the Princess’s. 

On Saturday a new comedy-drama, entitled 
‘Wealth,’ was anonymously presented at the 
Royalty Theatre. It was in two acts, the first of 
which introduces us to a struggling artist and his 
wife, who have lodgings in Camden Town; the 
second gives us a glimpse of the pair when the 
husband has become a famous painter, and the 
wife a fashionable lady in Belgravia. The con- 
struction of the piece is bad, and the attempt made 
by the author, in the second act, to paint modern 
society and its habits sadly unsuccessful. The acting 
was good throughout, but the piece must be con- 
sidered a failure. 

On Monday a new drama, by Mr. F. Marchant, 
was produced at the Britannia Theatre, with the 
rather cumbrous if highly explanatory title of 
‘The Three Perils—Wine, Women, Gambling ; 
and the Three Blessings—Honour, Honesty, and 
Virtue” It served to re-introduce Mrs. Lane, the 
manageress of the theatre, who, in consequence of 
a sufficiently serious accident received during the 
course of last year’s pantomime, has been compelled 
for many months to quit the stage. Gambling was 
the peril which, according to the view of the 
dramatist, most seriously menaced human enjoy- 
ment. The place of woman in the title should 
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have been changed, since she proved, on every 
occasion, a blessing rather than a peril. There was 
little merit or novelty in the play. 

PERFORMANCES will soon commence at the few 
theatres remaining unopened. The Haymarket 
season will begin with Mr. Gilbert's fairy comedy, 
and that at St. James’s with a version by Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards of M. Sardou’s play, ‘ Fernande.’ 
Some alterations of performances are in preparation 
at other theatres. ‘Little Em’ly’ will be revived 
at the Olympic, and followed by a burlesque of 
‘Paul and Virginia,’ the work of a new author. 

Signor Tommaso Savini promises to bring 
out at the ensuing Carnival Schiller’s ‘ Fieschi, 
and Soumet’s ‘The Gladiator’; we also hear that 
Signor Paolo Ferrari is finishing a new comedy 
entitled ‘I Vedovi,’ or ‘The Widowers’; perhaps 
this may turn out to be a parallel play to the 
famous French comedy, ‘Les Vieux Garcons,’ in 
which M. Lafont delighted English audiences at 
the Princess’s Theatre during the past season. 

‘La Principessa INvIsIBILE’ of Signor A. Sal- 
vini, which had a successful run of a hundred 
nights at the theatres of Turin and Milan, has 
been received with much disfavour in Florence, 
and this has excited the wrath of several Milanese 
papers which had praised it. 

A THEATRICAL company from Australia was 
expected at Calcutta, so as to commence perform- 
ances this month, when that city will also have 
during the winter season an opera ws 








ANTIQUARIAN N OTES. 
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The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’—I have never seen 
the broadside to which Mr. Collier refers, but I 
may inform him that the verse which he quotes 
appears, I think for the first time, in the eighth 
edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ published in 
1682. It is there printed under a woodcut repre- 
senting tke pilgrims being carried to heaven on 
clouds, attended by angels: a sufficiently rude pro- 
duction. Mr. Offor, in his edition of the Works of 
John Bunyan, Glasgow, 1853, says that in the thir- 
teenth, and many subsequent editions, this cut was 
substituted by one representing the pilgrims in 
distress wading through the river; yet the same 
verse was continued under it,—a proof, if any be 
needed, of the carelessness of editors and publishers 
in those days. ArcuD. WATSON. 


Spreath.—Can any reader tell me whether, and 
where, the provincial English word spreath, spree, 
spry is still used —Germ. sprede (brittle)? This 
word is not to be found in Anglo-Saxon, and it 
occurs only once in old English, in Shoreham’s 
Poems, p. 103. F. H. Strarmany, Krefeld. 

“ Bible.”,—We have been asked how early the 
word Bible occurs in English, and whether it then 
meant the whole book of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as it does now. We have not come across 
the word in Anglo-Saxon; and the first instance 
we know in Early English is that referred to by 
Herbert Coleridge in his Glossarial Index, “ Hail 
seint dominik with pi lang staffe . . pou barist 
a bok on pi bak; ic wen hit is a bible.” This 
cay occurs in the fourth stanza of the curious 

atire on the Monks and People of Kildare, con- 
tained in the Harleian MS. 913, p. 7, and printed 
in ‘ Reliquiz Antique,’ Vol. II. 174, and the Philo- 
logical Society’s ‘Early English Poems,’ p.153. The 
date of the MS. is about 1260 a.p., and the Bible 
referred to is evidently one of the big MSS. of both 
Testaments well known to Michael of Kildare. But 
the word is seldom used in Early English,—“ holy 
writ,” “the writ,” the name of the prophet or 
apostle cited, being given instead. Ailfric uses 
gecythnys for Testament : “ seo Ealde Gecythnys,” 
the Old Testament (Homilies ii. 70), “on there 
gg Gecythnysse,” in the New Testament (Jd. 
399). 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—L. L.—A. N.—H. R.—R. J. C.— 
—H. P. F.—W. H.—T. F.—Ch. W. (a theory now exploded)— 
J. W.—N. C.—R. P.—L. S.—W. H. A.—R. B.—R. H. 0.— 
J. W.—received. 


*“ No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


——— 


NOTICE. — The FIRST PART 
of M. GUIZOT’S NEW HISTORY of FRANCE 
is published This Day, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 2s. 


NOTICE.— A POCKET GER- 


MAN DICTIONARY, in Two Parts—Part I. 
German and English, Part 1I. English and German 
—Complete for One Shilling, will be ready in a few 
days. 430 pages, 16mo. 

** Orders are requisite for this immediately, as the demand 
is expected to be very great. It is published in connexion with 
Baron Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, and is incomparably the cheapest 
and best German Dictionary in the country, and must find a 
ready sale at the price wherever seen, 


A Single Copy forwarded by post for fourteen stamps. 





HISTORIC DEVICES, BADGES, and 
WAR CRIES. By Mrs. BURY PALLISER, Author of ‘The 
History of Lace,’ &c. 

“* Impresses quaint.”— Milton. 
With about 140 Woodcuts. Square 8vo. cloth extra, beautifully 
printed on the finest paper, cloth elegant, price 2le. 


ADVENTURES of a YOUNG NATURAL- 
IST. By LUCIEN BIART. Edited and Adapted by PARKER 
GILMORE, Author of ‘ All Round the World,’ ‘Gun, Rod, and 
Saddle,’ * Accessible Field Sports,’ &. With 117 Iustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


The WONDERS of ENGRAVING. By Grorce 


DUPLESSIS. With 34 fine Woodcuts by P. Sellier, and 10 Photo- 
graph reproductions in Autotype, illustrative of the various Stages 
of the Art of Engraving, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
1 vol. square 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d. 


PSALTERIUM. A Casket of Jewels selected 


from the Psalms of David. Hlvstrated. er the —o of Minia- 
tures of the Middle Ages. By HEINRICH SCHROER, Eccles. 
Artist. Forty-seven Tablets, in oy morocco case, size 18mo. 
price 21, 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE. Popular Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN; 


and the Sequel. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. Complete in 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


The GREENHOUSE as a WINTER GAR- 
DEN: a Manual for the Amateur. With a List of suitable Plants, 
and their Mode of {Culture. By F. E. FIELD. 12mo. with Dia- 
grams, cloth, 3s. 


The HISTORY of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


in CONNECTICUT. By E. EDWARDS BEARDSLEY, D.D., 
Rector of St. Thomas Church, New Haven. 2 vols. 8vo. 408. 


NEW RAILWAY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each, 
full of Illustrations. 
1. VICTOR. HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA. 
2, A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. 
3. BARNUM’S STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS. 


The CHARITIES of LONDON. Comprising 


above Nine Hundred Charitable Institutions and Funds. B 
SAMPSON LOW, jun. With Copious Index of Contents; to whic’ 
is appended, an Alphabetical Summary of the whole, with recent 
Additions. Edited and Revised to August, 1870, by CHARLES 
MACKESON. Feap. 8vo. 58.; or the Appendix separately, 1s. 6d. 





DURING THE MONTH. 


BY SPECIAL” PERMISSION, 


In a few days, in One Volume, small 4to. gg printed on paper 
specially made, with Title Vignette by Sir } Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, bound, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the 


Formation of Character. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. The Queen 
Epitiox, revised and selected from the Two Series. Dedicated, by 
express permission and desire, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street. 





Bibliotheca Classiea, 


—— 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, edited with 
copious English Notes by GzorcE Long, the late Rey. 
A. J. MactEang, the Rev. W. H. Tompson, D.D., 
F. A. Paty, the late Joun ConineTon, the Rev. R 
WHISsTON, the Rev. J. W. BuakEsLey, the Rev. E, 
St. Joun Parry, and the Rev. F. H. Biaypes. 


“THE ‘ BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA’ IS A CREDIT TO THE cLag- 
SICAL LEARNING OF THIS COUNTRY.”—A m. 


ZESCHYLUS. 


Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 188. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. 


Edited by George Long, M.A. 
4 vols. demy 8vo. 32. 4s. 
Separately :—Vol. I. 168.; Vol. II. 14s. ; Vol. III. 16¢. ; Vol. IV. 18¢. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


Edited by R. Whiston, M.A. 
Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 168. each. 


EURIPIDES. 


Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 16s. each. 


HERODOTUS. 


Edited by J. W. Blakesley, B.D., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. demy 8vo 328, 


HESIOD. 


Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. 


HOMER. 
Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A. 


Vol. I, ILIAD, 1—12. Demy 8yo. 12s. 
Vol. II. preparing. 


HORACE. 
Edited by the Rev. A. J. Macieane, M.A. 


A New Edition, revised by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 188. 


JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 


Edited by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A 


A New Edition, revised by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 


PLATO. 
Edited by W. H. Thompson, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. containing ‘ Phaedrus.’ 8svo. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. containing ‘ Gorgias,’ in the Press. 


SOPHOCLES. 


Edited by the Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 188. 
Contents of Vol. I. Edipus Tyrannus. CEdipus Coloneus. Antigone. 


TERENCE. 


Edited by E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 188. 


VERGIL. 


Edited by J. Conington, M.A., 
Late Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford. 
Vol. I. containing the Bucolics and Georgics. New Edition. 12s. 
Vol. II. containing the Zneid, Books I. to VI. New Edit., in the Press 
Vol. ILI. preparing. 


An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY, containing 24 Maps, constructed by W. HUGHES, and 
edited by G. LONG. New Edition, with coloured outlines, and an 
Index of Places. 12s. 6d. 

This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by Mr. 
Hughes, under the careful supervision of Mr. Long. The by ors 
ballove that by this combination they have secured the most accurate 
Atlas of Ancient Geography that has yet been produced. 


London: Wuittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and 
GrorcE Bett, York-street, Covent garden. 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PICTURES from ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing the 
following, highly finished Full-Page Engravings: "Lady in Comte by Maeve Stone— Una,’ by J. D. 
oe ee “6 pe u Maurier—* PGavie Tok 


b 
The Vic Vicar of Mtg hy by John G cH 
Ww 


. Yeames, A. 
ley,’ by R. Mackothe: * Sophia weeny, 
Coverley Poguish, by BE, M, Ward, K.A.—? 
by W. Small— Tam O'Shanter,’ by Edward by ge Dick 


Deans,’ by John Faed— Ancient Mariner, v7 Cave Thomas— Gertrude of yn yh F. 4 
Lawson—‘ Haidee,’ by s. L. a iad = Nyaa? by x c. S. Bees, R.A.—* Colonel Newcome, 
rnes—‘ Pecksniff,’ by H. ’ by M ard. The Text by Dr. WALLER, 


tee 4to. 164 pages, cloth gilt, Brit rodaes, 2ls. 


The DORE GALLERY. Containing 250 of the finest Drawings 
*Milton’s Paradise 

* Atala, taine’s Fables,’ ‘ Don * Baro. 
With Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir by EUMUND OLL Ee Small folio, 


of Gustave Doré, selected | from the * Doré Bible,’ 
gatorio and Paradiso,” ‘La_ Fontai 

Munchausen,’ &c. 
cloth gilt, 51. 58.; morocco elegant, 


The TRANSFORMATIONS of INSECT LIFE. By Emile 


BLANCHARD. Translated by Dr. NUNCAN, Secretary of the Geological pomesy. and Professor of 
Geology, King’s College, London. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. 


or, ADVENTURES in SEARCH of the 


GOLD-FIELDS of EASTERN "AFRICA. By Captain A. F. LINDLEY. Fcap. 8vo. illustrated with 


AFTER OPHIR; 


about Sixty Engravings, 7s. 


Lost,’ 
Quixote,’ * F: 


Hughes— Sir Roger de 
,’ by Fred. Barnard 
vert—* John Gilpin,’ 


* Dante fpiniene’s and * ro 


Perepeeive ES 
Pyram Cireles, 
by the “Author. 


OUR FOOD, 


supplying Elementary 


Cloth limp, 3s. 





lettered, 1s. 


| The LOG of the FORTUNA: 


Captain A. F. LINDLEY. Illustrated with about Fifty Engravings. Fecap. 4to. 7s. 6d.. 


The HAPPY NURSERY. 


‘Our Food,’ &c. Feap. 4to. with numerous Illustrations and Designs for Toys, 3s. 6d. 


a Cruise in Chinese Waters. 


By 


The NATURAL HISTORY of COMMERCE. By J. Yeats, 


LL.D. With Coloured Frontispiece. Cloth, lettered, price 5s. 


By Ellis A. Davidson, Author of 


The ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE, the New 

Volume voli Se ASSELL’S DRAWING-BOOKS for ARTIZANS.” By E. A. DAVIDSON. 
jection of Simple Points, Lines, Planes and 
Cylinders, Arches, &e. With Thirty-six Full-Page Lllustrations, drawn on 


Containing 
Rectangular Solids, Polygons and Prisms, 
Wood 


the New Volume of “Cassell’s Primary Series,” 


Lessons in Domestic Economy, including the Processes involved in the pro- 
duction of the yarious Articles of Food, and also their proper Uses and Combinations, Cloth, 





NEW STANDARD SERIES OF POPULAR 
WORKS. 


ESTHER WEST. By Isa Cratc-Knox. Imperial | 


16mo. illustrated with Twenty-four Engravings, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Besste Parkzs- | 


BELLOC. Imperial 16mo. illustrated with about Fifty Engrav- 
in 
#2 The object of this work is to give a popular account of the various 
races which are known to inhabit the earth. e plates consist of por- 
traits and illustrations of manners and customs. 


The STORY of CAPTAIN COOK. By M. 


JONES, Author of ‘ Stories of the Olden Time.’ Imperial 16mo. 
illustrated with about Fifty aps cn Fourth Thousand, 6s. 





*,* None but the most meagre o dably d ts of this from Designs by Walter Crane, sma 
extraordinary ™: B are in print at this day, but the story of the old b rnar | 
narrative is here r pcoduced in a modern dress with marvellous skill. p a wr mrased Gries, 2. ‘Be mane 


FIVE SHILLING SERIES. 
HOME CHAT with OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By CLARA MATEBAUX, Author of ‘The Story of Don Quixote,’ 
&c, With about 120 Engravings. Sixth Thousand. Feap. 4to. 5s. 
The STORY of DON QUIXOTE. By Crara 


MATBAUX. Re-narrated ina newer manner, especially adapted 
= a = Readers, and i ith Engravings. 
‘rown 8vo. 


A VOYAGE to the SOUTH POLE. A New 


Story. By W. _m. G. KINGSTON. 
ings. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


SCRAPS of KN OWLEDGE for the LITTLE 


NES. By JANET BYRNE, + of ‘Picture Teaching.’ 
With 100 Illustrations. Fe: ap. ato. 


PICTURE TEACHING for YOUNG and 


OLD. A Series of Object Lessons, progressively arranged, so as to 
teach the Meaning of every Term op oyed. With more than 200 
Illustrations. 4to. cloth lettered, 


PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. A Series 
of Plates, numbering upwards of 700, in woe the Animal, Vege- 
table, and Mineral Kingdoms are classified in Families.’ With 
Descriptive Letter- _ Edited by the Rev. C. BUUTELL, M.A. 
4to. cloth lettered, 5s 


THE LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 

Crown 8vo. with many Plates, and handsomely a in a cover 

specially designed for this Series of Gift-Books, 5s. each, 
WONDERFUL BALLOON ASCENTS. 
WONDERS in ACOUSTICS. 
WONDERFUL ESCAPES. 
WONDERS of ANIMAL INSTINCT. 
WONDERS of ARCHITECTURE. 
WONDERS of BODILY STRENGTH and 





With upwards of Fifty Engrav- | 





| 


NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY. 


Super-royal 16mo. bound in cloth gilt, —_ numerous Illus- 
trations, price 3s. 6d. each 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY ALBUM. By 


the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ With upwards of 
100 Engravings. 


The STORY of ROBIN HOOD. 


with Eight Plates printed in Colours. 


The MERRIE HEART. A Collection of Nursery 


Rhymes and Short Tales. ye with Eight oe Plates 


Illustrated 





The TRUE ROBINSON CRUSOES. A Series 


of Stirring Adventures. Edited by CHARLES RUSSELL. With 
Twenty full-page Illustrations. 


OFF TO SEA: a Story for Boys. By W. H. G. 


KINGSTON. With Eight Illustrations printed in Colours. 


THE HALF-CROWN LIBRARY. 


160 pp. a feap. 8vo. rege yd bound r. a th gilt, gi gilt edges, 


Note.—These volumes form the first issue of an ar New Series of 
ginal Works. The contents of these volumes, though specially suit- 


Ori 
atie for children, will be found of sufficient worth to claim the attention 
of general readers. 


LABOUR STANDS on GOLDEN FEET: a 
Translated. fom. the German of HEINRICH ZSCHOR KE by 
Dr. JOHN YEATS. 


STORIES of the OLDEN TIME. Selected 


and arranged by M. JONES, Author of ‘The Story of Captain 
Cook,’ &c. P - ~ 


TRULY NOBLE: a Story. By Madame De 


CHATELAIN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a LUMP of COAL, 


a GRAIN of SALT, &. By ANNIE CAREY. 


LOVE and LIFE in NORWAY. By Buyory- 
STJERN BJORNSON. Translated from_the Norwegian by the 
Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL and A. PLESNER. 





| The FISHING GIRL. By Bsornsrsern Bsorn- 


SON. Translated from the Reroouen by FREDERIKA RICH- 


ARDSUN and AUGUSTA PLESNER 


ONE TRIP MORE, and other Stories. 


Author of * Mary Powell.’ 


By the 





TWO SHILLING STORY BOOKS. 


160 pp. feap. 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations 
printed in Colours. 


| Dr. SAVORY’S TONGS. By Two Sisrers. 


The GOLDEN GATE. By H. G. B. Hunt. 
LOVE and DUTY. By Anna J. Bucktanp. 
BRAVE LISETTE, and cther Stories. 


CARLESS. 


By Miss 


EIGHTEENPENNY STORY BOOKS. 


128 pp. feap. 8vo. extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations 
printed in Colours. 


| LITTLE BLACKCAP, and other Stories. 


TOMMY and his BROOM, and other Stories. 
The BROKEN PROMISE, and other Stories. 


By the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 
LITTLE RED SHOES, and other Stories. 
CHARLIE’S LESSONS about ANIMALS. 


With upwards of 20 Engravings, uncoloured. 


ONE SHILLING STORY BOOKS. 
96 pp. feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, with Two Illustrations in each Volume. 


LOTTIE’S WHITE FROCK, and other Stories. 
HELPFUL NELLIE, and other Stories. 
ONLY JUST ONCE, and other Stories. 
The BOOT on the WRONG FOOT, and other 


Stories. 


LITTLE CONTENT, and other Stories. 


EDITH WALFORD. 


By 











A NEW MUSICAL ANNUAL. 


LESLIE'S MUSICAL ANNUAL for 1871. With Frontispiece 


executed in Steel, from an Original Painting by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. Royal 4to. full Music size, con- 
taining Songs, Charades, Pianoforte Pieces, Kew Dance Music, &c. by the best Authors of the "Day. 
Price, cloth limp, 5s. 


The HOUSEHOLD RECORD for 1871. 


Register of Home Events and Transactions; a Summary of In 
Novelties, for the House, Garden, Farm, Stable, &c., and every De 
Household, within doors and out of doors; Tables of Income and 


Cc vomprising a 





and 
ral of the Home me 
Vages; Prices of Corn, and 


Bread and Meat, &c, and a résumé of Important Legislative Kuactments affecting the Home | 
| 


and its Inmates, and Alterations in our Fiscal Code during the past year. Price, paper, 1s.; cloth, 
lettered, ls. 6d. 


_ ENLARGEMENT of MORTON’S FARMER'S ALMANACK. This Almanack for 1871 wilt 


be more than DOUBLE the size of the previous issues of that Work. 


| MORTON’S ALMANACK for FARMERS and LAND- 


| OWNERS for 1871. By J. C. MORTON. New Edition. Enlarged to Folio Size, and well Illus- 


| trated. Price One Shiliing. 


Now Ready, 


|CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK for 1871, in 


Illuminated Wrapper, with suitable High-class Illustrations on almost every page. Printed on Super- 
fine Toned Paper. Price Sixpence. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
List of New Publications and Works 
in the Press. 
—+— 


The Pand-Namah; or, Books of Counsels. 
By ADARBAD MARASP AND. Translated from Pehlevi into 
Gujarati by Harbad Sheriarjee Dadabhoy, and from Gujarati into 
Engiish by the Rev. Shapurji Edalji. Feap. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


A Pandit’s Remarks on Professor Max 
MULLER’S TRANSLATION of the “RIG-VEDA.” Sanskrit 
and English. Fceap. 8vo. sewed, 


Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manu- 
SCRIPTS. By A. C. BURNELL, M.R.A-S., Madras Civil Service. 
Part I. Vedic Manuscripts. Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed, 2s. 


s19: . : “ 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americana. A Catalogue 
of Spanish Books printed in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, the 
Antilles, Venezuela. Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine Republic: and of Portuguese Books printed in 
Brazil. Followed bya Collection of Works on the Aboriginal Lan- 
guages of America. On Sale at the affixed prices by Triibner & Co. 
8 and 60, Paternoster-row. Feap. 8vo. pp. 184, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 


BOOKS printed in the EAST, constantly for Sale by Triibner 
& Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. Feap. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed, 1s. 


Scenes from the Ramayan, &c. By Ratrn 
T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. Principal of Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii—244, cloth, 6s. 


The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated into 
English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., ie par of 
the Benares College. Vol. I. containing Books I. and II. syvo 
Ppp. xxxii—440, cloth, 188. 


Physiological Essays. Drink Craving, mga 
ences _in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and the Origin of Disease. 
— BIRD. M.D., Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. pp. 246, cloth, 


78. 


Turgot: his Life, Times, and Opinions. Two 
Lectures. By W. B. HODGSON, LL.D. 8vo. pp. viii—84, sewed, 2s. 


A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, 
and Subjects eee —— By Sir SYED AHMED KHAN 
Stee se K.C.S.I. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 544, cloth, with Maps and 

ibles, 30s. 


The Laws of Magnitude; or, the Elementary 
Rules of Arithmetic and Algebra demonstrated. y FRANCIS 
GUTHRIE, LL B. U.S Lond. Professor of M: a = at Graaff 

Reinet College, Cape Colony. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii—182, cloth, 58. 


Kuklos: an Experimental Investigation into 
the Relationship of Certain Lines. By JOHN HARRIS. Part I. 
With 10 large folding ‘aa of Figures, and 36 pages of Letter- 
press. 4to. boards, 128. 


Count Bismark: a Political Biography. By 
LUDWIG BAMBERGER (Member of the Zoll Parliament). 
Translated from the German by CHARLES LEE ‘LEWES. Crown 

8vo. pp. 240, cloth, 38. 6d. 


France, Alsace, and Lorraine. $Svo. pp. 24, 


sewed, ls. 


Honduras: Descriptive, Historical, and Sta- 
tistical. By E. G. peng M.A. F.S/ formerly Chargé 
a Affaires of the U. S. to the Republics of Central America, &c. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii—278, cloth, 33. 6d. 


Freemasonry: an Account of the Early His- 
tory of Freemasonry in England. With Illustrations of the Prin- 
ciples and Precepts advocated by that Institution. By THOMAS 
LEWIS FOX, C.S. P.M. Royal Athelstan Lodge, No. 19, &c. Crown 
8vo. pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Young Mechanic: a Book for Boys. 


By the Author of ‘ The Lathe and its Uses.” Un preparation, 


- 
A Translation of Auguste Comte’s Principal 
WORK, ‘LA POLITIQUE POSITIVE,’ by Dr. J. H. Bridges, 
F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Beesley, Dr. Congreve, and H. Dix 
Hutton, Esq. In 4 vols. 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Sox cm Illustrated by numerous W: orking Drawings and Estimates. 

Inv CAMPBELL MORFIT, M.D. F.C.S., formerly Professor of 

Technologie: al Chemistry in the University of Maryland. Demy 
Un preparation. 


The Geography of Ancient India, illustrating 
the Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Chinese Pilgrims. 
By ALEXANDER CUNNINGH AM, Major-General Royal Engi- 
— \euenens Retired). In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Plan: [In preparation. 


London: TRUBNER § CO. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 





AID TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 


This Day, with numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS 
ATTENDANTS ON SICK AND WOUNDED IN 


By Staff Assistant-Surgeon A. MOFFITT. 
Published under the sanction of ‘‘ The National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War.” 


WAR. 


London: CHARLES GrirFiIn & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





This Day is Ready, price One Shilling (Illustrated), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


PEASANT LIFE % in SWEDEN. By UL. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRA- 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of FRANCE under the BOURBONS, 


1589—1830. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor, Queen's College, Belfast. In 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
contain the Reigns of Henry IV., Louis XIII. and XIV.; Vols. I[f. and IV. contain the Reigns of Louis XV. and 
CVI. 3 


NEW NOVELS IN ‘READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BLACK SHEEP.’ 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Epmunp Yartss, Author of 


‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘ The Forlorn Hope,’ ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: 


Author of ‘Only a Woman’s Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The INQUISITOR: a Novel. 


Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A PRIVATE INQUIRY: a Novel. 


of ‘ The Pretty Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE: a New Novel. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY, Author of ‘ The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Mary | AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. By 


BRIDGMAN. 2 vols. MORLEY FARROW, Author of ‘No Easry Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The FLORENTINES: a Novel. By the Countess Montemerui. In 


3 vols. [Just ready. 


BOUGHT with a PRICE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Golden 


Pippin,’ &e. In 1 vol. [Just ready. 
NEW NOVEL. By the Author of ‘No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 
NOTICE.—This Day is Published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d., the Cheap Edition of 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. By E. M. Atrorp. Edited by 


the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


By James Grant, 


[Ready this day. 


By the Eart of Desarz, 


[Ready this day. 


By Wiiu1am Gitpert, Author of ‘ Dr. 


a Novel. 


By Cuarues H. Ross, Author 


SCHOOLED with BRIARS: 


To-Day. In1 vol. 


a Story of 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous Brilliancy of Light, 
and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded Rooms. They resemble in appearance 
the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Keros, wax. ‘They will 
be found a great Boon and Ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


the intense Heat and Injury caused by the use of Gas to Gilding and Pictures being avoided by their use. Their great bardness 
adapts them for all Climates. To be had in all Sizes, 1s. 3d. perlb. Order of your Chemist, Grocer or Chandler, and insist on 


using no others. The Patentees, 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Who supply the Trade only, will be happy to answer any Regd os to the nearest "Agency where these Wonderful Candles 
can be obtain 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


————— 


BESSY RANE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of *‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? 
By Mrs. EILOART, 
Author of ‘ St. Bede's,’ * The Curate’s Discipline,’ &c. 


BEAUTY TALBOT. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ &. 3 vols. 


PETRONEL. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ &. 3 vols, 


Also, immediately, 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE: 
A Novel. (Copyright.) 
By V. BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
3 vols. crown S8yo. 


“ It is always refreshing to meet one novel among many which is a 
beautifal work, with a plan, a subject, and an idea. The poetical 
charm of this new production of Auerbach is guaranteed by its exqui- 
site scenery; the radiant and ever-moving life of the middle Rhine 
forms the background of the picture. Throughout the author shows 
himself a master of lively and characteristic portraiture.”—Academy. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarpD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(FIRE AND LIFE.) 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Invested Funds .. an +. £1,162,764 
Amount of Life Insurances in force .. 4,450,000 
Annual Revenue from all sources . -. 234,602 

Offices, 37, Cornhill, London ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY.—Oflices, 1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 

Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held the 25th of February, 1870, the 

Report of the Directors for the Year 1869 showed that 








The Fire Premiums were +» £904,616 
The New Life Premiums 23, 03, , and the total. oe 272,344 
The Annuities —- ae cescesnes 56,121 
The Invested Funds . ia seeee 3,680,617 


B ¥ ‘SCOTT, "Resident Secretary. 


ALF A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 58. insures 1,000l.at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Injury. 
For particulars apply to the — at the Railway Stations, tothe 
Local Agents, or at the Office’ 
64, CORNHILL, and 10 “REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
the Royal Family, and theCourts of Europe. Army, Navy, 


J 
and Civil Outfitter. 
a 116, 118, 120, Regent-street. W. 
LONDON .. .. « jai and 45, Warwick: street, W. 
22, Cornhill, 
10, Mosley- ty Manchester. 
BRANCHES .. .. } 0, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Bireinghas. 


For GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 258., a ee 6d. 
Witney, Nap, and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s. éd. to 
me & an * Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton” ‘and Cheviot 
clot 
Riding and bey my A Overcoats, bay ~ fur or cloth, from 1052. 
Overcoats for the , of light, warm, fine, 
soft cloths. lined throughout with ¢ waited wil 
Irish Frieze Overcoats, 36 inches long, 52s. 
a ” The Traveller, 48 inches dome 638. 
The Curragh, 52 inches long, 738. 6d. 
Inverness Wing é ne cp with or without sleeves, -~p of various mate- 
rials and lengths, 42s. 
Winter Cheviot es Shilling oe 
Winter Angola Trousers, 18s., 218., 258., 288., 308. 


For BOYS. 
and other Ousreste, in frieze, pilot, - beaver, or 











i 





RicHAaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
On November Ist, price Half-a-Guinea, 
N 6G H U R. 


K I A R 
By LORD LYTTON. 
Illustrated by Edward Hughes, ¢ ‘larke Stanton, Charles Greene, 
and 0 


For prompt supply please order through Bookseller at once. 


Witney cloths, from 15s. 6d. to 348. 6d., according to size. 
For LADIES. 

The new Paletét Jackets for the coming season, in rich furs, fur seal, 
fur beaver, and other suitable woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and 
made with the same superior finish as is so well known in H. J. N icoll’s 
celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight é neas. 

wee ve can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London, 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
HE UNSUITABLENESS of EUCLID as a 
TEXT-BOOK of GEOMETRY. 
By the Rey. JOSHUA JONES, D.C.L., 
Principal of King William’s College, Isle of M: 
Late Senior Mathematical and Johnson Atathematical Scholar, 
Oxford. 

Also, by the same Author, price 28. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES, their Time, Position, 
and Value in Education. 
London: Longman & Co. Liverpool: A. Holden. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0001.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 6561. per annum. 
—— -_— actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 








972.6: 

Of the Subscribed Capital of 750, _. only 75,0001. oF pane up. 

All kinds of A effected a’ rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 


Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


UNION ihe INSURANCE 
SOCIE 
Fe is a 


The Rates of this Society are the same as_ other Offices, while 
ira returns have been made to the parties insured amounting to 





NORWICH 


This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in the 
sevtioinent of claims, 2,540,5427. having been paid to Insurers for losses 
A 


oof of the public confidence in the principles and aren se 


iverpool, and Birmingham, as given above. 


DS. COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 
in every variety. oe < x newest and most recherché Patterns, 
are on SHOW at WILLIA BURTON'S. Block Tin Dish Covers, 
14s. 6d. the Set of Six ; ca onan patterns, 358. 6d. to 49s. 6d. the 
Set; Britannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 3i, 28. to 
6l, 88. the Set of Five ; electro-plated, 97. to 261, _ oy of Four ; Block 
Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy. © 308.; Britaunia 
Metal, 21s. to 808, ; electro-plated on Britanuia Metal, full size, 51. 58. ; 
ditto, on Nickel, full size, ll. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of this Season’s 
SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French Modérateur Lamps, 
ae selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary from 
8s. 7h ios. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect ; but to ensure their 
thd action, William 8. Burton supplies Pure Colza Oil at the oo, 
sale Price, 3s. 9d. per gallon. Modérateur Globes, full size, 28. 
Chimneys, 6d. each; Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. Lamps. of f all 
other descriptions are on Show in great variety. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing I. , by. int t. 








IRESIDE ENJOYMENT.—The PATENT 
READING EASEL, for Holding the Book, Lamp, and Refresh- 

ment, at any height or angle, over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, or Table. 

Invaluable to Invalids, Students, and Aged Persons. Admirably 

adapted for India, and a most useful and elegant Gift. Prices from 208. 

Drawings post free. 

J. Carrer, 55, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 


NV ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth B Brushes, genuine Smyrva Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search spenere the divisions yh ae en do not come 
alfe’s celebra’ e Toot: wd x.— 
Address 1818, OXFORD-STREET. ical 


LARET.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—CHAMPAGNE. 
90, 922, WIGMORE STREET, London, W. 
No.1. Family Claret ........ 128. | No. 2. Tisane Champagne .... 278. 
No. 3. Dinner Claret . 24s. | No. : Supper C hampagne . oe OOK 
No. 5. Dessert Claret ........ 368. | No. 3. Dinner Champague.... 578 
October Brewings of 


W M. Cc 0O.’S 
INDIA PALE and EDINBURGH ALES, 

Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be 

obtained in cask and bottle from Bottlers and the principal Retailers 

in the Kingdom. Purchasers are requested to observe our Signature 

and Trade Mark on each label. 

Breweries—Edinburgh. London Offices—Belvedere-road, 8.E. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDIMENTS 4 
long and favourab!y distinguished by their name, are compelled t 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are at 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, reet, Port! quare); and 18, Trinity-street, London. 














YOUNGER & 











ARVEY’S SAUCE. ~— GA eae. —The 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly a ig moe 

to a... tie each Bottle, prepared ~ E. LAZENBY &s ON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elieabeth Lazenby.” 








REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA, 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge 
of the natura! Jaws which poren. the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with senweees- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


RP PSs’s COCOA. 








GBATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





KrP?s’s COCOA. 





REAKFAST— Sere & COCOA. 
The very agreeable ch t has rendered 
it a general favourite. Made a with vetting noe os or milk. Sold 
only in tin-lined Packets, label 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


NE POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO.—An 
important fact, certified by Eminent Analysts who have tested 
WHITEHEAD’S ESSENCE OF BEEF 

Sold in Boxes from 2s. 3d. by all Grocers, Italian Ceedeummen. 


and Chemists ; and Wholesale of Copland & Co., Travers & Sons, Pres- 
ton & Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and 5. Lazenby & Son. 


RAGRAN T 8S OA P. 
The celebrated “* United Service” set is famed for its delight- 
ful fragrance and ene effect on the ron 
Manufactured b: 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the seit fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN 
SUPERIOR CANDLES, 
LUBRICATING OIL and LAMPS, 
To be had of all Dealers. 
YOUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and Ren AL, OIL CO. 
(Limited). London and Glasgow. 














OIL, 





to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalog taini 

of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices 

Plans of — 20 large Show Rooms, post free .—39, Oxford-street, W.; 

1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1 ew- 

man-yard, London. The cost of” delivering Goods to the most distant 
arts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. 

BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 





this 3 Establishment, it will suffice to state that the total b 
exceeds 90,000,0000. 


No charge is made for Policies. Duty repealed. 
Offices : 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


HE LON DON ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter a.p. 1720. 
Office, No.7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 





MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1870. 


LIFE POLICIES in conformity with this Act may be effected 
with the Corporation. The sums assured by these Policies are secured 
for the benefit of the Wife. or of the Wife and Children, are not subject 
to the control of the Husband or his Creditors, and are free from 


HUBB’S NEW PATEN1 SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 aug of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 

for damp weather, 21s.—Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 6d.—Velvet 
a lined Boots, 58. 6d.—Velvet Slippers, 38. 6d. Tilustrated Cata- 
logues post free, with notice of convenient arrangements for Country 








Probate Duty. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 





Residents THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best mi 
aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists ‘throughout the World 


U I N I N E. 


The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic, 
The success which has attended “* Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful by the er. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient ining to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the A. 5 of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited’ the fact that one uoprincipied imitator did not use Quinine 
in the me ot of his All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine.”—WATERS & WI LLIAMS, ‘Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34, Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


N FROSTY and FOGGY WEATHER aran- 

CER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR will be found a great of 

to by persons suffering from Asthma and Disorders of the Chest 
and 

















Om of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. W. J. Dale, Chemist, 65, Queen-street, Portsea : —*T cons 
sider ra invaluable for coughs, colds, asthma, &c. 


aren Rages and Public Speakers they are invaluable for strengthening 
e voice 





They have a pleasant taste. »Price le, 14d, and 28. 9d. per box. Sold 
by all Druggists. 
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NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPPELL & CO. oY, NEW BON vD-STREET. 


CELEBRATED ELEMENTARY WORKS for SCHOOLS, &c. 
RIMBAULT’S CATECHISM of MUSIC and MUSICAL TERMS, 


&c., adapted for Beginners in any branch of the Science. Price 1s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPLETE TUTOR for the PIANO- 
FORTE. Price 4s. 60th Edition. 


“The rudiments of music are simply and concisely treated, and nothing has nem inserted but what 
is absolutely requisite for the pupil to learn at the commencement of his studie: 


BRINLEY RICHARDS NEW PRELUDES. Price 8s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ OCTAVE STUDIES. Price 4s. 
RAHLE'’S STEP by STEP. 60 Graduated Exercises for the Piano- 


forte. Price 4s. 

RIMBAULTS NEW SINGING TUTOR; comprising Directions 
for the Formation and Cultivation of the Voice, after the Method of the best Italian Masters ; also a 
Series of Progressive Lessons, Studies in Vocalization, Solfeggios, &c.: with an Accompaniment for the 


Pianoforte, chiefly selected from the celebrated Tutor of Labl: ache, Biitions for Soprano, Tenor, Con- 
tralto, or Bass. Each 5s. 


LABLACHE’S PROGRESSIVE SOLFEGGI, for § 


Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor, or Bass. Each 5s. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Consisting of FAVOURITE and POPULAR AIRS, arra anged in the most simple form to follow the 


Instruction Book 
NATIONAL WAR SONGS of GERMANY and FRANCE. 
Nos.1to6. Arranged by RIMBAULT. Each ls. 


The JUVENILE BALL ROOM: a Selection of Waltzes, Quadrilles, 


&c. All in their complete form, by RIMBAULT, those of the first degree of difficulty are arranged 
without double notes or extensions. 
Nos. 1 to 12. 


GODFREY’S FAVOURITES. 
BAULT. Each 1s. 

The YOUNG PUPIL. 
Each 1s. 

The JUVENILE ALBUM. 
BAULT. Each 1s. 

The GARLAND. Nos. 1 to 24. Arranged by Rimpavtr 

CHRISTY’S MINSTREL MELODIES, Nos. 1 to 24. 


by RIMBAULT. Each 1s. 


A detailed List of the Airs arranged in each Number of the above Works may be had on 
application to Chappell & Co. 


Arranged by Rim- 
Nos. 1 to 38. 
Nos. 


Arranged by RimBav tr. 


1 to 24. Arranged by Rim- 


Each 1s. 
Arranged 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Consisting of FAVOURITE MELODIES, composed by the Great Masters, arranged in a moderately 
difficult form. 


NAVA’S CLASSICAL FAVOURITES, 


of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini, and Weber. 


selected from the Works 
Arranged for the Pianoforte :— 


8. d. 8. d. 

1. Kyrie Eleison, 12th Mass.. Mozart 3 0 | 7. Prisoner's Chorus, Fidelio -. Beethoven 3 0 
2. March from Oberon = Weber 2 6) 8 Andante, 7th Symphony : aydn 3 0 
= Gloria in Excelsis, 12th Mass :: Mozart 3 0/ 9. Benedictus,12th Mass . Mozart 3 0 
4. Andante, Tp ay ae a . Beethoven 3 6/ 10. Andante, Ist Symphony » Beethoven 3 0 
é La Preghiera. Mosé in Egitto .. Rossini 2 6 | 11. Agnus Dei, 1st Mass Mozart 2 6 
6. Benedictus, Requiem ° Mozart 2 0 | 12. With verdure clad Creation) : Haydn 2 6 


NAVA’S OPERATIC FAVOURITES. 


Each 2s. 


1. La Traviata. 5. Martha. 9. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
2. 11 Trovatore. . 6. Macbeth. 10. La Favorita. 

3. La Sonnam 7. Linda a Chamouni. 11. Don Giovanni. 

4 Rigoletto. 8. Ernani 12. Huguenots. 


'F. LINDAHLT’S 


Favourite Airs. Each 3s. 


H »ME FAVOURITES. A Selection of 


1. Silver Moonlight. 7. Non pid mesta. 
- Voi che sapete. 8. Tu vedrai la sventurata. 
3. Tramp, tramp, tramp. 9. Quando 4 te lieta sorridea. 
4. Come é bello quale incanto. 10. Within a mile of Edinbro® town. 
5. Come home, Father. 11. Di Provenza il mar. 
6. Spirto gentil. | 1. Auld Robin Gray. 


Catalogues of similar Arr. ments by various Authors may be had of Chappell & Co. 





PIAD ORTE MUSIC. 
ely Difficult and Brilliant. 
8. d. 

BLU MENTHAI—Chant du Cigne 3 0 | OSBORNE, G. A. Hlouseite : : $$ 
—Danse Havanaise_ .. 3 6 Ma 26 
DE KONTSKI-W alts from * Far 3 0 | RICHARDS (Brinley)—Belle Mahone .. 30 
from ‘ Faust’ 3 0 * a Non v pol \E meralda) 3 6 
FAVARGER—La Belle Héléne -. 40 Summer 3 0 
m Giovanni op - 40) ROC KSTRO-— Choriste ors P: rayer " . 40 
umuiietous . . . 18e Christabel _ ... 150 
KUHE-—Esmeralda . e. .. 4 0 | SMALLW OOD Calan Lake - 3 6 
- arkling Shower .. 4 0 | TUURS, B.—L’Ange du Berceau . - 2 
x ERER—Si vous aves rien & yy dire « 3 0 | VIVIANI-—Silver Trumpets 3 0 

LEY BACH —L’Estasi, 40 Po Recollec'ions of Roman Church 
LIEBICH—Fairy bells 3 0 ___ Music, Parts I. and II., each 40 
Pa Message .. a 3 0 | WOLLENHAUPI’S La Traviata . - 36 
o Spinnerlied 40 


Catalogues on application. 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Difficult and Very Brilliant. 


8. d. | 
BLUMENTHAL—Leur Dernier Valse . 40 OSBORNE, G. A. —fenvenie de Sims Reeves... *, . 
COWEN, F. H.—La Suppliante ow 40 oquette 46 
DE KONTSK I—Souvenir de Faust . &2 oury,  Batame— Per vail per boschi_ 36 
L’Echo de la Guerre .. 4 0| OOKRELLY—Pa — 
FAVARGER— Foust, — - 40 SCHLOESSER. “Ui Flanto Magico - 38 
KU HE -Lochabe - 40 alesca 30 
Barbe- Blew 4 0| SULLIVAN, Art nore, —Twilight™ 36 
KETTERER—La Bohémie enne 40) WOLLENHAU PT—Le Mé étéore .. - 46 
” Fantasia Brilliant ‘sur La Bo- | Mars .. .. - 40 
hémienne 40} ” Gazelle “se = 36 
Galop de Bravura .. 40 
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CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE OF VOCAL AND 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
EDITED BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
Ninety-two Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


Pianoforte Music. | Songs, Ballads, &c. 
Mozart's Twelfth Mase, arranged as a Solo for | 91. Twenty-one Scotch and Jacobite Songs. 





90. 

the Pianoforte, by Franz Nava. 89. Twenty Songs and Ballads, including the cele. 
88. Barbe-Bleue, for id Pianstecte. by Offenbach. brated Song, * The Stirrup Cu 
87. Acis and Galatea. for the Pianofort: 83. A Winter srourney. A Series of 24 Songs, by 
85. Nine Pianoforte Pieces. By W sllenhaups; Heller, Fran: —- we 
80. Masaniello, for the Pianoforte. {&e. | 79. Linley’s d Book 
78. Six Pianoforte Pieces by Kuhe and Favarger. 74. The Fair Maid of the Mill. A Series of 20 Songs, 
76. ‘The Young Pupil.’ A Collection of 24 Juvenile by Franz Schubert. 


Pieces. May Number (1869). 70. Ten Popular Songs, by Ch. Gounod. 
Selection of Sacred Pieoss, by Handel, Haydn, &. | 68. Sixteen Operatic Songs, by Verds Flotow, &c. 
. Fra ueree, for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch | 66. Twelve Songs, by Bishop and Balfe. 
ofthe Opera. January Number (1869). 62. Twelve Songs, by Jules —— and Arthur 8. 
69. The Bohemian Girl, for the Pianoforte. Sullivan. April Number, 1868. 
67. La Belle Héléne, for the Pianoforte. 60. Twenty-five Old English Ditties. 
65. Recollections of Handel. A Selection of favourite | 56. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. ' 
Songs, Choruses, &c. Arranged for the Piano- . Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs. (First Selec 


tion.) 
63. Brinley Richerte’ Popular National Airs, (May | 47. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
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Numbe 46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
61. LAfrieaine, for the emnateate, 33. Jovem we Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, 
59. | ag ‘or the Pianoforte. a rios. 
44. One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies, | 29. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the 
One Hufdred Sootch "Melodies, arranged for the | 25. Sims Hiceves' Popular Songs 
. Soot > . Si es’ Popula 
. "Pianotorts. rea ppm 24. —— Popular hey a the most Popular 
42. Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for th som posers. 
ey Ky i sae oe i 18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 
41. Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Piano- | 15. Eighteen of Moore’s a Melodies. 
forte from the most popular Operas. 14. Ten Songs, by Schuber' 
36. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 4. — Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English 
23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces, for the Pianoforte. ords. 
21.  — Pianoforte Flees, by Asche r st Goria. 2 “ en Songs, ed bb peed eis Stetten 
19. Favourite Airs from ‘T ssi arran, - ong: . No: . 
‘for the Pianofo ae Lia 5 1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 
7. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. Beethoven’s Sonatas. 
10. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 32 ~~ s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 


‘o. 6), containing Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata 
Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


uae Seaate. 31. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles war 
0! 


92. Hew. and Popular Dance Music, by notin. (Re. 5), containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 
Albert, &c. Christmas Number, 1 ip. 14. 
84. wns and Popular Dance Music, by Godfrey, 30. + Sonatas. Edited by Chartes Halle. 
D'Albert, &c. Christmas Number, (No. 4), containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 1 
82. bal Seo by Godfrey and D’Albert, as yn and the Sonata Pathétique. 
28. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 


(No. 3), containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of 


Edited by. Charles Hallé. 
(No. 2), aaa Sonata No. 3 of Up. 2, and 
Sonata Op. 7 complete. 

12. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited Sete | Hallé. 
(No. 1), containing Sonatas eon com- 

plete. 
Sacred Vocal Music. 
Eleven Sacred Songs, with a short Memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans. 
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71. New pee Popular Dance Music, by Dan. Godfrey’ 
D’Albert, &c. Christmas Number, 186». Op. 10. 

58. Thirty-two *Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &c. 20. Deathcwens 's Sonatas. 

7. Fifty Waltzes, &c. by Godfrey. 

40. oe by D’Albert, and other eminent Com- 


33. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Qua- 
drilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, Scottisches, &c. 

37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country 
Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &. 

34. Christmas Album of Dance Music, consisting of | 8 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galops. 
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27. Five Sets of drill Duets, by D' Albert. 45. Hymns for the Christian Seasons. 
26. D'aibert’s Galoge, Mazur co  . 6. Twelve Songs, by Handel Edited by G. A. 
9. ya RR Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, 5. Seales Banned Songs, by Joba Barnett, George 
8. Forty Polikas, by ‘Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Barker, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 

Koenig, 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &. Vocal pate. 

86. Ten Vocal Duets by Mozai Roadal, Verdi, &e. 

Christy Minstrel Songs. 77. Six Duets =< iar Ghat te treble = 
64. Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth Selection). oe el os bane a ar 
55. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 
50. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 
49. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). Vebees. 


Church Services. 
Popular Church Services (5th and 6th Selection). 
53. Popular Church Services (3rd and 4th do.) 
52. Popular Church Services (1st and 2nd do.) 
The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte ee 
Price ONE SHILLING each; post free, 1s. 9d. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street, London; and of all Book'and Music Sellers in the Coumtry. 


Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 

Christy Minstrel Song Bouk. 

Vocal Christy Minstrel Albu 5 

mm ni, Twenty one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melo- 
es. 
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Just Published, THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER of CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 





for 1870. CONTAINING 
aie eee ey G54PAILLS .. . oe Dan. Godfrey. 
N RAY A a o ee Ch. D’Albert 
THE Cc ikistiNe WA TZ ° ee oo Dan. Godfrey. 
THE MORNING STAR. WA LTZ ee ee eo Joseph Labitzky. 
MURGENBLATTER WALZER _.. ne * .. Johann Strauss. 
BARBE-BLEUE PULKA MAZURKA oo eo Aug. ae. 
BARBE-BLEUE GALUP ., re = os os frey. 
L' ESPERANCE z = ‘an os ee Ch. D'Albert 


L’ HTVILE DU NORD .. Ch. Dralbert, 
And a NEW QUADRILLE on POPULAR SCOTCH MELODIES, w DAN. GODFREY, entitled 
THE BORDERERS’ QUADRILLE.’ 
Price One Shilling ; post free, 1s. 2d. ; or three Numbers for 3s. 4d. 





CHAPPELL & CO. 50, 


NEW BOND-SrREET, LONDON, 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, Loudon, W.. 
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No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 
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